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Purity Personified 





No other soap leaves such a sense of freshness 
and cleanliness as Lifebuoy Soap. Use it any 
way you wish an“ you will find it has unusual 
and exceptional properties. It not only cleanses 
like magic but also safeguards the health, as it 
disinfects—purifies, at the same time. Buy a 
cake and use it all up and if not all we say of 
it, dealer will promptly refund purchase money. 
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THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 


HIS way walked Fate ; and as she went, flung far the line of destiny 
That bound an untracked continent to brotherhood from sea to sea— 
That long, gray trail of dream and hope marked mile by mile with graves 
that keep 
On every barren hill and slope some stout heart lost in dreamless sleep. 
Patience and faith and fortitude were willed to it, and justified ; 
Stern, homely virtues, plain and rude ; eternal as the sky and wide. 
Nor ever Viking dared the sea in braver mood than these who went 
Strong-armed to wrest from Mystery their birthright, half a continent. 


Gay, hawk-eyed, dark-faced voyageurs, tired of the river’s muddy tide, 

Or drawn by whispered, golden lures, or beckoned by the prairies wide, 

These first, and lightly down the wind their songs float backward as they pass ; 
So light they go, nor leave behind scarce one deep footprint on the grass. 

And after them, lean, keen, and grim, one fit untrodden heights to scan ; 

The gray peak looking down on him knew something kindred in the man. 

Half prophet, seer, his eyes could trace, in those lone wastes that seemed to wait, 
The larger promise of his race, the germ of many an unborn State. 


Then Frémont, passing not alone ; beside him, silent, dim, unguessed, 
Unheralded, to claim her own, the Soul of the Awakening West. 


(Replanting one of the two parent navel orange trees, from whose buds are descendcea aii the Have! OFANResS Ih ALES! 


Behind, above the thundering herds of fear-swept bison, seemed to beat 

A hymn prophetic without words, the trample of a million feet. 

That long gray trail! That path of fate! For gain or loss, for life or death, 
Driven by greed or hope or hate, it drew them to the latest breath : 

It broke them to its mighty mold ; it seared their weakness to the bone ; 

It stripped them§stark tolsun andicold, and mocked at whimperer and drone. 
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And they were Men who bore its mark ; and they were Men its service made— 
Strong-souled to face the utter dark, and watch with Fear still unafraid ; 
Stern school of heroes unconfessed ; unweighed for meed of right or wrong ; 
By glib late-comers dispossessed of honors that to them belong : 

As in the fire-tried furnace hour, strange, warring elements will fuse 

To purpose, unity and power, to truer strength and nobler use ; 
Unconscious—save that here was life a man might live as manhood meant— 


They wrought a nation from their strife, and shaped it with their discontent. 


No pulseless, still-born hope was theirs ; each man a later Argonaut, 

Who from great dreams and ceaseless cares out-wove the Golden Fleece he sought} 
And single-handed out of need made potent opportunity ; 

Nor shamed the hour with laggard deed, nor quailed from naked Destiny. 

They touched the wilderness to flower; they gave the unvoiced solitudes 

A tongue that spoke with trumpet power the message of their iron moods ; 

But ah! the cost! The hands that bled; The toll of heart-aches and of tears! 
The stern, white faces of the dead that paved that highway through the years! 


The long grass hides the rutted trail where tracked those mighty caravans 
Whose far-lit camp-fires low and pale elude, howe’er the vision scans 

That lost horizon, shrunk to fit the little roads that come and go, 

By easy ways (of greatness quit), that any chance-drawn foot may know; 
Light trails that traffic o’er the dust of them that were a braver breed, 
Forgotten in the careless lust for larger gain and lesser deed. 

Mother of all the roads that hold the power o’er men that makes or mars! 
These lead‘to cities, lands, and gold ; thisjled to the eternal stars! 


Dewey, Ariz. 
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THUS FAR—AND MUCH FARTHER. 


MONG the last days of 1895, a number of Cal- 
ifornians restive under our general American 
carelessness of history and its legacies—and 
particularly ashamed of the negative van- 
dalism which was permitting the peerless 
monuments of early California to be wrecked 
by the elements, by tourists, tramps and 

pillagers — incorporated the Landmarks Club ‘‘to conserve 
the Missions and other historic landmarks of Southern Cali- 
fornia.”” The limitation of its scope to Southern California was 
made necessary by practical considerations. The work requires 
not only expert direction, but constant personal supervision. 
To conduct, personally, year after year, the repairing and safe- 
guarding of the historic buildings from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego, a line of 300 miles, was as much as people could well 
undertake who had any sensible expectation of accomplishing 
what they began. These were people who knew what they 
wished ; how to get it, and how to hang on until they did get 
it—and they have hung on. They have already accomplished 
far more than anyone dreamed possible; but it is only the be- 
ginning of this enormous work, and there will need continuous 
effort for a great many years to come. 

The old Franciscan Missions were inevitably the first point 
of attack for the Landmarks Club, and will long continue to be 
its chief concern, though not its only one. This for the very 
simple reason that they are as a group by far the most imposing, 
the most important, and the most romantic landmarks in the 
United States, architecturally and historically. There is nothing 
whatever, east of New Mexico, to compare for a moment with 
these wonderful monuments, which the Franciscan missionaries 
built in the wilderness more than a century ago. Few people, 

















Tur LANDMARK’s CLUB’s LATEST WorK. Photo by C. FLL. Fi 


All the roofs shown here nave been put on by the Club. The re-roofing of the 112-fvot 
building to the left has just been completed. (Mission San Juan§Capistrano) 
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Photo about 1804 


(Shows broken roofs, debris in stone church, etc.) 





FRONT oF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 





and make clothing (they had 
to be good carpenters, masons, 
ers, blacksmiths, soap-makers, 


MUCH FARTHER 7 


even today, and even in Cali- 
fornia, have a remote concep- 
tion of the magnitude and cost 
of the 21 Missions and several 
branches built in California for 
the Indians, beginning before 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

It is to be borne in mind al- 
ways that these Missions were 
not merely churches for the In- 
dians. They were that—and 
in all the Eastern States our 
Superior Race never has built, 
to this day, one church for the 
Indians remotely rivaling the 
poorest of these; and none too 
many as noble for its own 
people. It is enough to make 
one gasp to realize that the 
stone church at San Juan Cap- 
istrano, which was built with 
untutored Indian labor nearly 
a hundred years ago, could not 
be rebuilt today, with a rail- 
road at its doors, for $100,000. 
And this church is but a small 
part of the whole plan of 
Capistrano. Nor were the mis- 
sions merely schools for relig- 
ious and primary education. 
Nor were they only industrial 
schools. They were all these 
things; and they were, besides, 
little walled cities, in some of 
which there lived, at one time, 
nearly 3,000 people. Of these, 
all but dozen 
were Indian neophytes, con- 
verted, taught to read and 
write, tosing, to play musical 
instruments, to spin, weave 
always gone naked before), 
tanners, gilders, wagon-mak- 
candle-makers, shoe-makers, 


perhaps a 
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CAPISTRANO Mission. Photo by C. F.L 
Landmarks Club preservation (by buttresses) of the remains of the great stone church. 
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Photo by C. F. 1. 











Mission San Juan CAPISTRANO. 


6), before Landmarks Club repairs. 













(Sheeting of cloisters already done by Club. 


Serra’s original church (177 
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CAPISTRANO—Serra’s old church reroofed by the Club / 


farmers, orchardists, vintners, makers of olive oil; who had 
been taught to dwell in houses instead of brush hovels; who 
had been taught the use of domestic animals—oxen, cows, 
horses, sheep, fowls and all the rest that we employ today 
(for there were no domestic animals whatever in California when 
the Franciscans entered)—and otherwise trained in all the 
handicrafts necessary for a self-supporting community in a 
country farther from civilization, and farther from a store, than 
any corner of Africa can be said to be today. At the larger of 
these establishments, the lines of buildings and enclosures were 
literally counted by the mile. It is doubtful if the Mission 
establishment of San Luis Rey could be replaced today, as it 
stood in Father Peyri’s time, for a quarter of a million dollars. 

Disestablishment by Mexico in 1834 (a polite political term 














CAPISTRANO—Remains of the great stone church. Photo by C. F.L 
Debris removed by the Club, See cut on p. 7. 
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CAPISTRANO~in corridor of building Pi 
just reroofed by the Club. 


for robbery) was the death blow of the Mission system. The 
lands were confiscated ; the buildings were sold for beggarly 
sums, and often more beggarly purposes. ‘The Indian converts 
were scattered and starved out; the noble buildings were pil- 
laged for their tiles and adobes. But it does not lie in our 
mouths to sneer at this old vandalism in a remote Mexican 
province, at the time of the apparent dissolution of Mexico. 
Pitiful as that depredation was, it was child’s play compared to 
the outrage these buildings have suffered, not only since Cali- 
fornia became part of the American Union, but even since it 
became a hot-bed of Eastern culture. That is, within the last 


15 years. 











/ lo by C. FLL. Dune 4, 


FRONT OF CAPISTRANO MISSION 


From roof of same building 
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Ata few of these Missions—as for instance, San Luis Rey, 
San Gabriel, and Santa Barbara—the Church (which finally re- 
covered, under our government, title to at least the buildings 
of which it had been robbed, though it never got back its great 
landed holdings) still maintains services and occupation. At 
other Missions—and these are the specific concern of the Land- 
marks Club—there are no longer congregations. ‘The diocese 
is poor, and cannot, of course, maintain these enormous estab- 
lishments simply as historical monuments. Only a hopeless 
narrowmindedness can object that the legal title to these ruins 
is vested in the Catholic Church. To scholars, and to those 
ample enough in heart and head to be worthy to be named 
American, this is in fact an ideal status. If these monuments 
belonged to the State, they would become the prey of poli- 
ticians ; if they were in private hands, they would presently be 
sold. Even the Landmarks Club is liable to change with time. 
But if there is any human institution which is permanent and 
invariable, it is the Catholic Church. It has seen innumerable 
governments rise and fall and go forgotten; and it is still doing 
business at the old stand. It could sell these venerable build- 
ings, so far as the law goes. But it will not. With this stabil- 
ity of ownership, surpassing even the English law of entail, 
there is something to work on. And the vital fact is that who- 
ever ‘‘owns” these monuments, they are yours and mine, and 
every other one’s who cares for beauty and romance. They are 
here, a graphic lesson on the blackboard for us, for our children, 
and our children’s children, zz secu/a secu/orum; an example in 
artistic and architectural beauty, in sincerity, in heroism, and 
in the manhood which can do the impossible. And if ever there 
was a generation that needed this reminder, not only architect- 
urally but otherwise, it is the generation in which we live. 

When the Landmarks Club was incorporated, the most im- 
portant of the Missions within its geographical scope were fall- 
ing to pieces with a rapidity that was nothing less than appall- 
ing. San Luis Rey, probably the queen of all the Missions, 
though already fearfully dilapidated, had just been revivified by 
a little colony of the same Franciscan Order that pioneered 
California for civilization, six years before the battle of Lexing- 
ton. They have made extensive repairs there, saving the 
enormous church. Another little group of the same order was 
(and still is) occupying and caring for the magnificent estab- 
lishment of Santa Barbara. At San Buenaventura and San 
Gabriel, services have been maintained by the secular priests. 

But San Diego, the mother Mission, founded in 1769 by that 
marvellous Apostle of California, Fray Junipero Serra; San 
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San FERNANDO MISSION, Photolby C. F. L., 1806 


Condition'of.the Monastery roof (70 x 240 ft.) before the Club’s work. 


Juan Capistrano, founded also by him in 1776; San Fernando, 
founded in 1797 by his successors; Pala, founded in 1816 by 


Father Peyri as a branch of San Luis Rey—all these were 








THE SAME. Photo by C. F. L. 


practically deserted and in ruins. If the Club had not done the 
work it has done in the last seven years, there would be practic- 
ally nothing left of either of these four Missions. Aside from 








* Photo by C. F. L., 1807 


THE MONASTERY REROOFED- 


San FeRNANDO MISSION 
(Landmarks Club’s celebration of the centennial of the Mission.) 
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LANDMARKS CLUB WorK At SAN FERNANDO MISSION Phot 
The Church, “ Before and After.” 
Back of Monastery, * Before and After,” 
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MISSION SAN FERNANDO. Phot C.#.8 


The roofless church, through a break in the monastery. Both now repaired by the Landmarks Club 
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the looting of their tiles to 
S roof neighboring pig-pens, 
the decay of the sycamore 
* branches which served as 
~ rafters caused the tiled roofs 
to break down; and the 
> adobe walls invulnerable 





= to time, almost artillery 
S proof, but hardly more re- 
sistant to water than so 
many walls of loaf sugar 

were melting into indistin- 
guishable mounds. Only 
those who have watched 
this decay can realize at all 
how frightfully rapid it 
was. It is no exaggeration 
to say that human power 
could not have restored 


these four missions if there 
had been five years’ delay 
in the attempt. 

The Club has already so 
safeguarded the chief 
structures at these Missions 
that they will last practic- 
ally as they are, for at least 


another century; and can 
then be renewed for cen- 
turies more by an equivalent 
amount of work. The Club 
has roofed three huge build- 


PALA Mission Topay; Reraiks Tuvs Fak py LANDMARKS CLUR. 


ings at Capistrano, two at 
San Fernando, and one at 
Pala. It has altogether 
replaced about 52,000 square 
feet of roofs more than 
half of that amount being 
covered with the ancient 








tiles. It has raised some- 
thing over $6,000, and ap- 
plied about $5,500 in these repairs—by careful management 
getting at least thirty per cent. more work for its money 
than market ratings; and the roofing, while the most vital, and 
perhaps the most impressive, of its work, has been but a frac- 
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tion of it. In each case the Club has secured a long lease on 
the ruins, which will be renewed for as long as is desired. This 
makes all these Missions practically public property for proper 
uses—that is, to enjoy as the public enjoys a park. 

The first work of the Club was done at that gem of all 
the Missions, San Juan Capistrano; and the latest work also, 
for in so huge an undertaking it is necessary first to take the 
most important points. At Capistrano the Club has reroofed, 
with tiles, 387 feet in length of the principal buildings (includ- 
ing the old adobe church which Serra himself founded), with a 
total roof area of 9,640 square feet. It has reroofed with 
gravel and asphalt (as they were originally) an area of 5,250 
square feet of corridors; andit has just finished reroofing, with 
a shake roof, the southwesterly building, 112 feet long, and 
with a roof area of 4,150square feet. It has also rebuilt serious 
breaches in adobe walls, and tied in, with iron rods, some walls 
that were about to fall outward; has buttressed the crumbling 
stone pilasters which support all that is left of the great 
stone church from the earthquake of 1812 and the gun-~ 
powder of 1865 (when misguided persons blew up a majority of 
what the earthquake spared) ; has removed about 400 tons of 
debris from fallen walls and roofs; has put in an irrigation 
system which serves to keep alive the little mission garden; and 
has, in general, brought order out of the wreck—as may be ap- 
proximately judged by the accompanying photographs. 

At San Fernando the Club has reroofed the enormous monas- 
tery, 240x70 feet, with tiles—a roof area of 21,000 feet, or 
nearly half an acre—besides rebuilding breaches in the adobe 
walls, through which one could have run a two-story freight 
train; and has reroofed with shakes the church, 135 x 36 feet, 
a roof area of 6,800 feet. In all cases it is to be understood 
that the ancient and ponderous tiles are used for this work; and 
it has required great searching and much expense to secure 
enough of them to patch up these roofs. In every case the roof 
structure is a substantial one of Oregon pine, good for at least 
a century. If tiles cannot be procured, protection is given by 
a solid roof of shakes, upon which tiles can be laid whenever 
funds admit of so expensive an undertaking. Tiles of the same 
pattern can be made to order, but are nowadays costly. The 
chief immediate thing is to preserve the buildings from damp- 
ness. If this generation is too Philistine to care to tile them, 
there will be something on which the next generation can ex- 
pend its better taste. 

At Pala—that jewel among the valleys of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and now doubly interesting as the new home of the 
evicted Warner’s Ranch Indians, the first Indians in United 
States history moved to better lands and more lands than they 
had before—the Club has already reroofed the chapel with tiles 
(a building 144.x 27 feet) and rooms to its right, 47x27 feet; 
built up the broken walls of the whole front to roof level; 
and is, at this writing, going on with the reroofing of those 
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rooms with tiles. Total area reroofed with tiles, 5,157 square 
feet. Walls built up, for roofing, but not yet roofed, 132x27 ft. 
Incidentally the Club has also (after a long campaign) secured 
the transfer of these ruins from a squatter back to their rightful 
ownership, and has taken a long lease. 

At San Diego, the first of all the Franciscan Missions in Cali- 
fornia, the Club has expended about $500 in safe-guarding the 
few walls of the church that remain. There is some hope of 
replacing the entire edifice, a modest structure not to be com- 
pared architecturally with any other Mission; but of a historical 
priority and interest which entitle it to consideration. 

At San Luis Rey the Club stands for the restoration, this 
year, of a line of superb Roman arches, which were an import- 
ant feature of this Mission, but which were thrown down by 
a recent storm. 

Incidentally, too, the Club kept the historic Plaza of Los 
Angeles from obliteration, a few years ago, and preserved—by 
a campaign lasting through several months of hard work—some 
hundreds of the historic street names of this city. 

So far as is known, the Landmarks Club was the first incor- 
porated body in the United States to undertake such work on 
such a scale, considering the geographical area covered, the 
magnitude of the work to be done, and the length of time it will 
require. It has had no public monies of any sort, but has se- 
cured all its funds by private contribution. Its members are 
scattered all over the world. From every State in the Union, 
and from every civilized country, contributions have come to its 
aid. Its example and its success have encouraged other public- 
spirited people elsewhere to similar undertakings. An organi- 
zation called the California Historical Landmarks League— 
unfortunately appropriating the characteristic word of the 
Club’s title—has just been incorporated to care for the historic 
landmarks in the northern part of the State. In Texas, the De 
Zavala chapter of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas has 
taken up work on the lines of the Landmarks Club. The 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, a California organiza- 
tion, is also interested in these matters. Mr. W. R. Hearst, of 
the San Francisco Examiner, has also started a movement and 
fund for the purchase and preservation of historical buildings 
and places in California. And the leaven is still working. 

This work belongs to all right Americans. There is no use 
to argue its necessity with such as need argument. For those 
who can feel that this is aduty and a privilege, the way is made 
easy by organization. ‘There are no impediments; there is no 
trouble. The Landmarks Club does the work, and does it ex- 
pertly. All it needs is the funds to work with. It perpetrates 
no botcheries and no stupid “‘ restorations ;” it preserves and 
safe-guards the ruins. Whatever repairs it makes are done pre- 
cisely in the original fashion, and under the direction of men 
who have given most of their lives to the study of this field. 
There are no salaries in the Club; contributions go direct to 
the work of preserving the landmarks. There are no bars to 
membership ; and the Club is glad to welcome to its roll all who 


care for history, romance and national self-respect. 
Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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THE EXILES OF CUPA. 
By GRANT WALLACE, 


[The actual removal of 98 Mission Indians from the Warner Ranch Hot 
Springs to Pala, their new home, May 12th, 13th and 14th, closed the first 
chapter in a celebrated case. Readers of this magazine are familiar with 
the record ; how all prior courts, and finally the Supreme Court of the 
United States, decided against the Indians under a Mexican land grant, 
and dispossessed them of their immemorial homes ; how Congress appro- 
priated $100,000 to procure them a new home and remove them to it; how 
after the usual routine (thro’ an Inspector) the Government decided to pay 
$70,000 for a dry ranch of 2370 acres; how a campaign against this folly 
was made by the Sequoya League, and a commission appointed to select the 
best location possible ; how that Commission, afterexamining 107 ranches, 
selected the Pala Valley, 3,438 acres with 140 miner’s inches of water for 
irrigation, for $46,300 ; how the Commission also secured the withdrawal 
from entry of all public lands contiguous to Pala (about 5,000 acres) to be 
added to the Reservation ; how the Indians were stirred up by foolish and 
by malicious advisers to resist removal ; and how their law-abiding spirit 
led them at the last, in spite of all, to go obediently. In this historic case 
it is of interest to record the accompanying notes by Mr. Grant Wallace of 
the San Francisco Bulletin, and photographs made by Mr. Wallace and by 
Mr. Sawyer of the Los Angeles Herald. Besides the 98 Indians who were 
removed by Inspector James E. Jenkins, about two dozen more have 
drifted in, since, to Pala ; and as none of the other villages under sentence 
of eviction have made any talk of resistance, except the Hot Spring 
pueblo, there is every reason to believe that the remainder of the 300 In- 
dians will be transferred successfully. Those at Pala are rapidly be- 
coming reconciled, and most of them are working steadily in preparing 
their new homes—for which the Government pays them $2 per day wages, 
This is in accordance with the recommendation of the Sequoya League, that 
instead of rationing the Indians (whom the Government is bound to sup- 
port until their crops make them self-supporting) and letting the contracts 
for building homes, and constructing the irrigating system, to Americans, 
the Indians be set at this work, and paid for it—a suggestion which Com- 
missioner Jones immediately and gladly adopted. A few of the oldest In- 
dians, and a few irreconcilables, are still ‘‘ unreconstructed ;’’ but the 
younger and more progressive of the tribe realize how much better they 














PUERTA DE La Cruz, A HAMLET OF THE WARNER’S RANCH INDIANS, | 
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| THE EXILES OF CUPA 











THE WAGONS AT THE HoT SPRINGS. Photo by Grant Wallace 
Ready for the removal. 


are off materially ; and having been able to understand that they /ad to 
leave their old home, are relieved to find the new one so much superior 
instead of worse, as they know to be the case with other Mission Indians. 
The process of adjusting themselves to the new conditions, and rooting to 
the new soil, will need time and a lot of tact and patience and practical 
sense on the part of the officials in charge. So far as the Indians are con- 
cerned, there is every reason to believe that if given a fair chance by their 
official directors they will improve their new opportunity in good 
faith.-—-Ep.] 


HILE it would be too much to expect any one at all 
‘2 familiar with the Spanish or Mexican land laws to 
believe that the decision of the United States Supreme 

Court was based on full familiarity with those laws, all that is 
past and cannot be recalled. It isa pity for the Warner’s Ranch 
Indians to have to lose homes dearer to them than any others, 
no matter how much more valuable or more comfortable ; but as 
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Capt. Crpimoat “ Hircuine U 


a matter of fact the Warner’s Ranch Indians are now far better 
off than almost any others of the thousands of Mission Indians. 
These are safely settled in a beautiful and fertile valley ; their 
fellows are half starving on barren mountain sides and the 
inhospitable desert. 

Last month the removal of the Warner’s Ranch Indians 
threatened to result in bloodshed, thanks to a few fool *‘ friends” 














OLp MANUELA, Photo by Grant Walla 
W ho took to the mountains and was not found. 
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of the bedeviled Cupefios, who had long cheated them with 
vague hopes of reversing the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Happily that danger is passed. Had not Cibimoat and a few 
irreconcilables been sorely bedevilled and muddled by evil ad- 
visers, they would have gone peaceably to Pala a month earlier ; 
but through the efforts of these “friends” they had been 
wrought up to believe, themselves, that they would offer armed 
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TEAMSTERKS WAITING AT THE Hot SPRINGS. Photo by Grant Wallace 
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resistance to the eviction. It is only fair to say that a large 
proportion of the Indians—the younger element—accepted the 
inevitable and urged all their people to do likewise ; but the 
hard-heads listened only to what they liked to hear, and their 
real friends—those who urged them to obey the government and 
go peaceably to the new home—were considered their enemies. 
The sense of justice is strong in all Indians, and they saw only 
the injustice of losing their old home, as we do; but could not 
see, aS we see, why even if unjust it was inevitable. 

Three of the leading irreconcilables—Juan Maria Cibimoat, 
Ambrosio Ortega and Cecilio Blacktooth (the last year’s cap- 
tain) spent nine days, and rode their broncos nearly 200 miles 

















PULLING OUT FROM THE HoT SPRINGS. 


the round trip, to San Bernardino on a fruitless errand to beg 
President Roosevelt to “intervene.” They had been coached 
by lawyers too ignorant to be aware that even the President 
cannot set aside the decision of the Supreme Court. While they 
were absent, chasing rainbows, James E: Jenkins, one of the 
eight Government Indian Inspectors, arrived from Oklahoma to 
supervise the eviction. By his tact, firmness and kindness he 
succeeded in inducing most of the villagers to reconsider their 
new determination—for a few months before, they had no 
thought of disobeying the Government—"'to stay and die in 
their homes.” With the return of the above trio, however, 
chaos came again. The 44 teamsters employed by Inspector 
Jenkins, after waiting all day among the 30 adobe houses of the 
Hot Springs, drove back to their four-day camp below the barbed 
wire fence which kept intruders from Agua Caliente. 

More juntas (councils) were held, both in Pancho’s house and 
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in the chaparral south of the town. A few leading malcontents 
came to the final junta, Monday night, fully expecting to be 
ironed. John Brown, the San Bernardino lawyer, who had all 
along advised the Indians not to go, and not to obey the Govern- 
ment, came driving in at breakneck speed. After an interview 
with the grim Inspector, he showed his change of heart, and 
tried, by doing yeoman service in council and out, to induce 
them to remove peaceably. Miss Laura Cornelius (Neoskalita) 
also, an Iroquois Indian girl of nearly pure blood, daughter of a 
long line of chiefs, author of ©‘ Legends of the Oneidas,” and 
now teacher in the Riverside Government Indian School, in a 
strong speech helped to break the deadlock, But it was due 
chiefly to the tact and firmness of Jenkins that the Cupefios 
bowed to the inevitable. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the way had been paved for 14 months by the quiet, 
straightforward work on their behalf of the Warner’s Ranch 
Indian Commission. It is due to these friends that, for the first 
time in a century of dishonest dealings with American Indians, 
a tribe has been given superior lands to those filched from them. 
And while the Indians hated to hear what the Commission had 
to tell them, they were fain, in spite of themselves, to trust the 
men who aiways told them the truth. 

I was informed by some San Ysidro and Mesa Grande Indians 
that the evicted ones had at least forty modern repeating rifles 
and a new supply of ammunition, and that many were in a mood 
to use them. I camped for several days with the waiting team- 
sters, and found all those in my vicinity armed with heavy 
revolvers, with which they whiled away the tedium of the 
hours by shooting at crows and targets. Isaw four rifles among 
them, and was told that there were many more rolled up in their 
blankets. Inspector Jenkins, however, was unarmed, nor is it 
believed he had anything to do with the arming of the team- 
sters. I was present when Inspector Jenkins, calling his four 
dozen teamsters together at the dead-line on the way in, warned 
them to say nothing to inflame the Indians; that an outbreak 
was imminent, and that the old women, armed with butcher 
knives, were likely to fight rather than be moved. The 
Cupenos could never forgive the government officers who had 
suggested bringing troops “‘carrying their warrants on their 
backs,” to remove them. Yet these facts suggest the query, 
whether, had an outbreak occurred, a lot of armed and undis- 
ciplined teamsters would have accomplished the removal with 
less of discredit and bloodshed than a platoon of disciplined and 
respect-compelling soldiers. 

Night after night, sounds of wailing came from the adobe 
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homes of the Indians. When Tuesday [May 12] came, many of 
them went to the little adobe chapel to pray, and then gathered 
for the last time among the unpainted wooden crosses within 
the rude stockade of their ancient burying-ground, a pathetic 
and forlorn group, to wail out their grief over the graves of 
their fathers. Then hastily loading a little food and a few 
valuables into such light wagons and surreys as they owned, 
about twenty-five families drove away for Pala, ahead of the 
wagon-train. The great four- and six-horse wagons were 
quickly loaded with the home-made furniture, bedding and 
clothing, spotlessly clean from recent washing in the boiling 
springs; stoves, ollas, stone mortars, window sashes, boxes, 
baskets, bags of dried fruit and acorns, and coops of chickens 
and ducks. 

While I helped Lay-reader Ambrosio’s mother to round up and 
encoop a wary brood of chickens, I observed the wife of her 
other son, Jesus, throwing an armful of books—spellers, arith- 
metics, poems—into the bonfire, along with bows and arrows, 
and superannuated aboriginal bric-a-brac. In reply to a sur- 
prised query, she explained that now they hated the white 
people and their religion and their books. Dogged and dejected, 
Captain Cibemoat, with his wife Ramona, and little girl, was 
the last to go. While I helped him hitch a bony mustang to 
his top buggy, a tear or two coursed down his knife-scarred 
face; and as the teamsters tore down his little board cabin 
wherein he had kept a restaurant, he muttered, ** May they eat 
sand!” 

Amid the shouting of the teamsters, the howling of dogs, 
the lowing of cattle, and the wailing of some of the women 
who rode on the great wagons, the caravan started. For nearly 
three days the long wagon-train, followed by a dozen of the 
younger Indians on their broncos, driving their small herd of 
half a hundred ponies and cattle, wound its dusty way over the 
mesa and around the mountain roads. Only 98 Indians accom- 
panied the train, the San José villagers taking to the woods 
temporarily, and those from Puerta la Cruz trekking to Pala 
the next week. 

At their first stop for dinner they lingered long on the last 
acre of Warner’s Ranch, as though loath to go through the 
gates. At night, at Oak Grove, they drew the first rations 
ever issued to the Cupefios by the government—some at first 
refused to accept them, saying they were not objects of charity. 

At Pauba cattle ranch the next night, where was a vast herd 
of cattle, a large number of rough-riding cowboys conducting 
an old time ‘“‘round-up,” roped and shot a steer and, with 
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the assistance of the Indians, soon had it ready for broil- 
ing over the exiles’ campfires. The first disappointment on 
their arrival at Pala, due to the absence of any visible pro- 
vision for their housing, soon gave way to a better feeling, 
with the erection of a tent village along the well-wooded banks 
of the San Luis Rey river. It may sound strange to those who 
cherish their misinformation concerning the habits of the “‘red 
man” (who is never red, but brown), to know that their bitter- 
est complaint at Pala arose from what they thought (before 
they saw the stream) the impossibility of keeping their cloth- 
ing and persons clean. At Agua Caliente it had been a matter 














In THE New Tent VILLAGE AT PALA 


of pride with them to keep their linen spotless, and each person 
took a bath in the hot springs every day. 

Only 98 Indians were actually removed, but some two dozen 
have since come in—among them a number of outside Pariahs 
who could not be given homes there. 

At the end of my two weeks’ stay among them, I found that 
many of the older people were still *‘ muy triste.” They had 
not yet ceased wasting fresh tears over old griefs. Every other 
tent or brush ramada was still a house of tears, and still their 
** sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things,” for 
their love of home is stronger than with us. 

Although devout church members—scarcely a name among them 
being unwashed by baptism—they refused the first Sunday to hold 
services in the restored Pala Mission, or anywhere else, asking 
surlily of the visiting priest, *" What kind of a god is this you 
ask us to worship, who deserts us when we need him most?” In- 
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stead, thirty of them joined some swart friends from Pauma 
in a “‘sooish amokat” or rabbit hunt, killing their game with 
peeled clubs thrown unerringly while galloping at full speed. 
Monday, however, the principal men, better pleased after an 
inspection of the fertile and beautiful valley of Pala, had a flag- 
raising at the little school house—the only building now on the 
site of the projected village. An Indian girl played the organ, 
and a score of dusky children—who will compare favorably in 
intelligence with average white youngsters— joined in singing 
the praises of “‘America—sweet land of liberty.” School was 








RaIsING THE FLAG at THE LITTLE SCHOOLHOUSE AT PALA. Photo by Grant 


opened, and later a policeman—young Antonio Chaves—was 
elected by popular vote. 

At Pala they are to have a village similar to their old pueblo 
at Agua Caliente (though to be built of lumber). For the 
building of this village, and digging and cementing of irrigating 
canals, they are to receive $2 a day, besides rations, until they 
can subsist on their crops. They have the additional advan- 
tage of aloofness from elbowing whites—and the class that 
largely frequented the Hot Springs. There would seem to be 
no reason why these Indians should not soon be happier and 
more self-reliant at Pala that at Warner’s Ranch. 
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BULLYING THE QUAKER INDIANS. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


Il. 





| GENERAL statement in the April number of 
this magazine was followed in the June num- 
ber by an illustrated article, showing some- 
thing of the nature and visible character— for 
all people wear in their frontispiece some 
token of what they are—of the Hopi Indians 
of Moqui, and a general statement of how 
they are being evil entreated, in the name of civilization and edu- 
cation, by Charles E. Burton, the pin-head official it is their mis- 
fortune to have over them as superintendent and disbursing 
agent. This matter has been taken up in deadly earnest by the 
Sequoya League, and this series of exposures will continue as 
long as the Bully holds his place. ‘There are some things with 
which patience never ceases to be a virtue; but the outrageous 
imposition on these, the most gentle and most tractable of all 
the Indians in North America, is not one of them. The League 
is not directed by “‘old women of either sex ;” its ruling spirits 
are men of long and serious experience on the frontier—and 
with Indians, with Indian agents, with hysteric tourists, and 
with all the classes they must learn to weigh who graduate in 
the out-door school. It knows the difficulties of an agent, of 
which one is impertinent meddling by the uninformed ; and it 
will back up all good agents within its scope against this sort 
—as it has already done when occasion arose. 

But it is not Western men who find it necessary to bluff, bull- 
doze, bullyrag and outrage the weak; this is a procedure of 
cowards; and the League not only will not sanction it, but will 
fight this sort of thing actively, as fast as it can get to the case. 
In the case of Burton and the Hopi, the League has been 
eminently patient. It has “held its horses” for more than a 
year after the contemptible oppression of these People of Peace 
became an open scandal to those familiar with the facts. It 
has had its agents on the ground for five months, and has 
gathered, besides, overwhelming evidence from a large number 
of reliable people (including government employes, visitors, 
scientific men and others), all of whom can afford cross-exam- 





ination in court quite as well as Mr. Burton. It is a “dead 
open-and-shut case,” and the League will press it until it finds 
the remedy. This is the literal corner-stone of the League, 
that it Believes in Something ; and that it can Wear Out, and 
that it w7// Wear Out, any person, persons, traditions or rout- 
ine that are based simply on the Easiest Way out of It. 
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Enough accurate material has been gathered in this case to 
run by installments through a year of this magazine. As these 
pages are crowded, the editor hopes that this may not be neces- 
sary. He believes in the good faith of the present administra- 
tion of the Indian Department, and has not a shadow of a doubt 
that as soon as that department is officially cognizant of undis- 
puted facts, Mr. Burton will no longer rule at Moqui. Mean- 
time an affidavit which shows in detail somewhat of the things 
the League is prepared to prove, follows.* It covers a relatively 
short span of time, but is in keeping with what the League can 
prove as to Burton’s administration. 

Meantime it is perhaps idle to note that the Bully is in a 
Frame of Mind—possibly the first time he has been conscious of 
this asset. Ata safe distance, this gentleman who bullies the 
Hopi but keeps prudent hands off the Navajoes (who are wo/ sub- 
missive) fills the air with red threats to “whip,” “* arrest,” and 
‘*attack the private life” of the chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Sequoya League. Large and interesting 
audiences would pay handsomely for admission to witness him 
in any one of these undertakings. He has written many letters 
on this theme—which, of course, come direct to headquarters, 
where they swell a certain collection which is interesting to the 
humorous. Arizona is not exactly an assemblage of tenderfeet; 
and Mr. Burton has been pretty thoroughly sized up there ; so 
also have his accusers. If he is really ambitious, he doubtless 
knows where he can find satisfaction; but he is mistaken in 
thinking that whipping or arresting any one person, or any 
dozen persons, or any hundred persons will stop the current 
which is going to sweep him out of the place he abuses. The 
bullying of the Hopi is now a matter of public record; and the 
American people can be reasonably trusted to think straight 
when they see straight. There is more interest in the Moqui 
matter in Washington and New York (where there are larger 
populations) than in Los Angeles; and what Mr. Burton had 
better busy himself withal is to be prepared to prove that he 
has not abused the Hopi. No one will have accused him of 
bullying an adult frontier American; and until they do, he may 
as well confine his energies to disproving the charges that are 
made—that he has steadily, ignorantly, and cowardly bullied 
the least resistant people known to history. 


*For the affidavit see page 47. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF A TEACHER. 
By BELLE AXTELL KOLP+ 


S a teacher from the Government day school at Oraibi, 
OF Ariz.; as one who has “seen with her own eyesight ” 
the cruelties inflicted upon the Hopi people there; as a 
sympathizer with these oppressed people; as an American—I 
offer, unsolicited by any one but these poor, persecuted wards of 
the United States Government, my services in this fight for 
right, justice, and humane treatment for the Hopi Indians. In 
doing this I am but keeping a promise which I made to them. 
Among the last words they said to me were these: ** Tell our 
friends how hard it is for us—tell them to help us.” 

I began my work as teacher in the day school at Oraibi, Dec. 
31, 1902; I resigned from the service Feb. 5, 1903. I resigned 
that I might be free to speak and act according to the dictates 
of my own conscience with regard to the persecutions which the 
Hopi people were compelled to endure from those in charge of 
the school at Oraibi, John L. Ballinger and wife, and from the 
Reservation Agent, Chas. E. Burton. I left Oraibi Feb. 17, 
1903. Although there a trifle less than seven weeks, I wit- 
nessed more of “* Man’s inhumanity to man” than I ever saw 
before, or ever hope to see again. And all done in the name of 
the ** Big Chief at Washington.” Whenever a punishment was 
threatened or carried out, it was represented to the Indians that 
it was by * Washington's” orders. I have heard both the 
principal of the school, John L. Ballinger, and his wife, so talk 
to the children ; and Mrs. Ballinger told me that ** Mr. Burton 
was going to get United States soldiers to come on to the Res- 
ervation to put a stop to the Indians’ dances.” By permission 
of Mr. Burton I attended one of these dances. I saw nothing 
immoral or improper. Most of these dances are religious cere- 
monies which have been carried on for hundredsof years. They 
are as sacred and as solemn to these people as religious cere- 
monies in our churches are to us. 

When I began work at Oraibi, the daily attendance at the 
school was about 125 children. There were two schoolrooms 
and two teachers. When I left, there were 174 children in the 
school, and still two teachers—one of them having in her charge 
96 children, whose ages ranged from less than four years to 
others who were 18 or 20. One of the latter—a girl—was said 
to have been married. ‘The school age is from 5to18. There 
were, when I left, at least a dozen little ones in school who were 
not more than four years of age. They were not strong enough 


* Mrs. Kolp isa niece of the late Governor and Chief Justice of New Mexico, Hon. § 


B. Axtell; and is fully vouched for. -Ep 
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to walk the mile which lay between the village where the In- 
dians live and the schoolhouse. These children, with others, 
were taken forcibly from their homes by an armed body of 
Government employes and Navajo Indians, under leadership of 
C. E. Burton—not for the purpose of ‘‘ making better Indians,” 
but for the benefit of those in charge. Mr. Ballinger wanted to 
establish a boarding school at Oraibi to take the place of the 
day school. This would permit drawing more rations and a 
better salary ; also allow him a clerk—which position his wife 
was to take; so that instead of being school-cook at a salary of 
$30 per month, or teacher at $52 per month, she could draw from 
the Government $100 per month. I know these things, for it 
was all discussed in my presence. 

After consultations with Mr. Burton, a raid—or, as Mr. 
Ballinger called it, a “‘round-up”—was planned and decided 
upon. About 10 o’clock on the night of Feb 2, 1903, the raid- 
ing party—consisting of Agent Burton, Physician Murtaugh, 
Carpenter Stauffer, Blacksmith Copeland, and a squad of Navajo 
Indian ** policemen ’—arrived at the school grounds from Gov- 
ernment headquarters at Keam’s Cafion. The Navajos, armed 
with rifles, were sent to surround the Hopi village in the night. 
The next morning—Tuesday—the white men previously named, 
and Mr. Ballinger, joined the Indian guards up on the mesa, 
about 5:30 o’clock. I do not know whether all of the white men 
were armed, but I saw revolvers on Burton, Ballinger and 
Stauffer. The snow thickly covered the ground, and was still 
falling. Those children who could be found, who were not al- 
ready enrolled in the school, were sent down to the school under 
guard. ‘The attendance at school on the fourth was about 150. 
That was not enough. “I know there are more children up 
there,” said Mr. Ballinger. ‘‘ We must go after them again.” 
The Indian police were reinforced by more Navajos—seven, I 
think, came up from Little Burro Spring—and this time the 
raiders made a “clean sweep.” ‘This took place in the early 
morning of Feb. 5th. Men, women and children were dragged 
almost naked from their beds and houses. Under the eyes and 
the guns of the invaders they were allowed to put on a few 
articles of clothing, and then—many of them barefooted and 
without any breakfast, the parents and grandparents were forced 
to take upon their backs such children as were unable to walk 
the distance (some of the little ones entirely nude) and go down 
to the school building, through the ice and snow in front of the 
guns of the dreaded Navajos. They were kept there all day, 
until after six in the evening, while clothing could be made or 
found for the children. Before being allowed to go back to 
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their homes these orders were given them by Mr. Burton through 
his Indian interpreter—** You must have these children in school 
every day. If the weather is very stormy, or if they are not 
able to walk to school, you must carry them here and come down 
and get them when school is out. They must be in the school. 
If they are not, we will ‘ake them away from you.’’ That same 
evening a meeting of the school employes was called, and I 
gave in my resignation. I could not be with those Hopi people 
and withhold my sympathy from them, as I was ordered to do 
by Mr. Burton. (You will find enclosed letter to me from 
Mr. Burton to that effect.)* Inever found that being sympa- 
thetic and friendly made these people ‘‘sullen and hard to 
manage.” 

On the Monday following the raid (Feb. 9th), some of the 
little ones were not in school. The next morning they were not 
present at roll call. As I had been up to the village on Mon- 
day afternoon to visit some of the children who were ill, I knew 
the dangerous condition of the trail, and I told Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballinger that those little ones could not walk down or up it— 
that I had carried three of those who had been brought down to 
school in the morning, and who had been turned out of school 
earlier than usual, up the steps, and that I had fallen several 
times (I found these children standing in the trail, crying and 
half frozen). That they did not have sufficient clothing, and 
would he please not insist upon their being in school until the 
weather moderated. ‘‘ That does not make any difference,’ 
said he, ‘‘they are better off here—after they get here—and 
they must come to school. Their parents or some of the larger 
children can carry them.” So he took the horses and wagons 
and with the school “ policeman” (father of Nellie Kiwani), 
rode up to the village, found the children, and made the parent, 
go down to the school with the children on their backs, while 
he rode down in the wagon. 

Rations and clothing for about 125 children were allowed that 
school when I was there. When I left, bread for 174 children 
was made once a week from 150 pounds of flour. Less than one 
pound of four per week for each child. And sometimes the 
bread was so poorly made that nothing save a hungry dog or a 
starving burro could or would eat it. The only thing many of 
the children had for their breakfast was a handful of parched 
corn. All that was allowed them for their dinners on school 
days was aslice of bread, a few stewed prunes, dried peaches, or 
molasses, and a part of a teacup of boiled beans, cornmeal 
mush, or a tiny piece of boiled beef, goat or salt pork. Abso- 
lutely nothing else, except a cup of water. 


* I bold Burton’s letter.—Ep. 
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If it were a rule to cut the hair of the Indian boys, that rule 
was never enforced while I was there (with the larger boys), 
except in case of punishment. One morning Mr. Ballinger 
came to me and said, “I do not want you to sympathize with 
Bryan. I cut his hair just now, and I had to use him pretty 
roughly. He nearly got the best of me.” Bryan had indeed 
been used “pretty roughly,” judging from his bruised face. 
Though he was a new recruit, he was one of the best boys in 
my school. The children were all truthful with me. 

A physician is provided by the Government for these people, 
but he is stationed at Keam’s Cafion, 40 miles away from Oraibi. 
I know of the death of two of the school children who died 
without having had any attention from Dr. Murtaugh, although 
his attention was called to both cases. One of the school boys 

-Henry—about eight years of age, had his leg broken on the 
afternoon of Friday, Jan. 30th, while on his way home from 
school, about two hours before the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballinger for Keam’s Cafion, where they went to plan with Mr. 
Burton for the “‘round-up.” Mr. Ballinger saw the boy as his 
father was carrying him home from the place where the accident 
occurred; but neither Mr. Ballinger nor his wife paid any atten- 
tion to the child further than to stop on their way and tell the 
missionary, Mr. Epp, of the accident. Dr. Murtaugh was noti- 
fied on Saturday, but he did not come to Oraibi until Monday 
night with the raiding party ; and then the boy was dead and 
buried. Another of the school children—Lena, aged about 
fourteen—was ill for five weeks or more, and died without 
having been seen by the doctor. A few spoonsful of cough 
syrup were sent to her from the school medicines. The doctor 
was at the village while she was sick; but I know that he did 
not see her, for I asked him what he thought of her case and he 
said he had not seen her. Lena died and was buried on Feb. 
15th. Though rations were drawn for these children, they never 
received them. All that Lena had from the school stores during 
her illness was a loaf of bread and one change of clothing, be- 
sides the cough syrup. 

An employe [name held by the Editor] told me that she had 
seen Mr. Ballinger break sticks on the boys’ backs when whip- 
ping them in the school dining-room. 

Mrs. Ballinger told me that she whipped the children in her 
school-room when they needed punishing. 

In my room, which was my living-room (as I did my own 
housekeeping at Oraibi), I had many pictures—paintings and 
photographs—which the school children took great delight in 
looking at and asking questions about. It was all new to them, 
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and I enjoyed explaining things. One day, after they had been 
coming to my room for three or four weeks, Mr. Ballinger said 
to me, ‘‘Don’t you know that you are breaking school rules by 
allowing the school children to visit you in your room?” I re- 
plied that “‘I knew that rule applied to boarding schools.” ‘‘It 
applies to this school, if I want to enforce it,” said he. Then I 
asked-him if he objected to their visits to me, and if so, why, 
since they were learning of things outside their little world. 
His reply was, *‘We do not want them to know too much, and 
they must stay away.” And he gave those orders to the 
children, with threats of whipping if they disobeyed. I was 
told of these threats by several of the children, both boys and 
girls. It must have been so, for they did not come any more, 
except to look in the doorway, smile and shake their heads. 

A Hopi man—La-pu—who has a wife and two children— who 
lives, dresses and speaks “‘American,” and who sometimes is in- 
terpreter at chapel services for the missionaries, was fined by 
Agent Burton for leaving the Reservation to earn money to sup- 
port his family. He was made to work out that fine by doing 
work in the Government school kitchen, and in the living-rooms 
of the Principal’s family—scrubbing, washing, etc. 

A few days after beginning my work at Oraibi, Mr. Burton 
came to me and said, ** The Indians here will find out that you 
are from near Pasadena, and will ask you questions about Mrs. 
Gates. Ido not wish you to talk with them about her.” On 
my asking him who Mrs. Gates was, and why I was not to talk 
of her, he explained that “she was a lady from Pasadena who 
had been out there, and that she had done things which made 
it necessary for him to request her to go.”* Subsequently I 
learned that Mrs. Gates had done nothing but what was helpful 
in every way to the Hopi people, and the Hopi people all love 
her. I have recently become acquainted with the lady, and I 
know her to be a very superior woman —one who would do noth- 
ing but what was good. I was told by Mrs. Ballinger that if 
Mr. Burton heard me tell the Hopi that Mrs. Gates was “ pas- 
lolomai” (the Indian term for all that is good) he would dis- 
charge me. 

While at Cation Diablo, on my way back from Oraibi to my 
home in California, I met a missionary among the Navajo In- 
dians. He told me of former troubles at Oraibi, and that he 


* Mrs. Peter Goddard Gates is a serious student of ethnology who has been pursuing 
her studies in Arizona for several years. She is deeply and sanely interested in the Indians, 
and is an authorized and trusted agent of the Sequoya League. A woman of the highest 
refinement and of spotless character, she is no less noted for thoroughness, understanding 
and common sense. She has been a ray of hope to the Hop’, and a valued aid to those who 
are trying to “ make Better Indians,”—En. 
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had bought from a Hopi Indian there a blanket which had been 
cut into shreds *; and had also seen remains of pottery which 
had been broken by H. Kampmeier—a former principal at 
Oraibi under the Burton regime. These things were destroyed 
because of parents not sending children to school. 

On Feb. 18th, I was told by a trader on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion [name held by the Editor] about what occurred up at the 
Indian village of Oraibi at the time of the school raid of Feb. 
5th. The Navajo assistants who went from Little Burro Spring 
told him “what fun they had.” They also told him that Mr. 
Burton would not dare to do such things with ‘hem [the Nava- 
jos]. Mrs. Ballinger also told me of some of the situations up 
on the mesa—(she had her information from the white men). 
While the raid was going on, she said to me, “’I’d like to have 
been up there this morning to have seen the fun when the Hopi 
woke up and saw the Navajos with their guns. I wonder what 
they thought ?” What occurred at the school I saw for myself, 
I am grieved to say ; and I only wish that those who have it in 
their power to change and make better the conditions for the 
Hopi people, could have seen it as I did. When I asked Mrs. 
Ballinger why the raid was made in such a storm, she laughed 
and said, “Why, so the Indians can’t get the children away and 
hide them in the rocks. They can be tracked if they try to 
run through the snow.” 

These people need neither guns, clubs, force, nor brutality to 
make them “better Indians.” Justice and mercy—kindness and 
friendship—will lead them any place. It will cost less; and 
these abused, embittered people will love, instead of hate, the 
name of ‘* Washington.” 

BELLE AXTELL KOLP. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of June, 1903. 

ROGER S. PAGE, 
Notary Public, 
In and for Los Angeles County, State of California. 


See page 479, April number of this magazine. 
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THE PASSING OF A MAN. 
—"s Man that Built the Oregon” will be Irving M. 


Scott’s epitaph in the popular mind (so long as that 

unstable tablet can hold an epitaph for any man); and 
that in itself is a large tribute to a life. But if I were to write 
the legend it would read, *‘ The Man who Made the Man that 
Built the Oregon.” It was a magnificent triumph to plan and 
rivet the ribs of steel, and sheathe that iron pachyderm which 
of all the American navy, in the only time of stress and anxiety 
that an American navy has known within a generation’s 
memory, held foremost place in the universal thought ; but the 
mechanical part of it, the engineering triumph, the material 
conquest, was the least notable feature. Probably there is no 
better vessel in the navy today than the “Oregon ;” but she 
had a certain empiric advantage, and she played before the 
footlights. But she was not the only ship that Scott built, and 
built well. The “Olympia,” which was Dewey’s flagship in 





From 
IkVING M. Scorr in 1Xou 


(The first_picture made of him in California.) 
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Ruins OF HEBRON MILLS ON Scott FarM, BaLtTiMoreE Co., Mp. 
Built about 178) by Abraham Scott, great-great-grandfather of Irving M. Scott. 


the battle of Manila Bay ; the ‘* Charleston,” the “‘ Monterey,” 
the “‘Ohio,” and other mailed bearers of the nation’s honor 
upon the deep were built by this same man upon the remote 
shores of the State which had not only the commercial handi- 
cap of an unfavorable market, but the whole inertia of Eastern 
provincialism and Eastern “* business interests” to overcome. 
It was perhaps as serious a task to secure the contracts for so 
impossible a thing as ship-building on the Pacific Coast, as it 
was to build on the Pacific Coast ships never surpassed on the 
Atlantic seaboard. And however this may be, the major 
achievement of all was the self-making of the man who could 
do both. Irving M. Scott who did these things was a man 
whom neither the coast nor the country could well spare so un- 
timely as he has left us. In the true sense he was a Self-Made 
Man -and the cynical mot as to this ** acquitting Providence 
of the responsibility” has no application in his case. Environ- 
ment, heredity and fortune might have been proud of such a 
handiwork as this foundry-boy of good American stock, a spinal 
marrow of his own, aclear head and a clean heart, and with 
the advantage of California for aperient, cast in iron and sand- 
papered for himself. 

I have known few men so interesting; still fewer, of his 
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BIRTHPLACE OF IRVING M. Scott on “OL_p REGULATION” Faro. 
House built about 1787, now occupied by Miss Eleanor Scott. sister of Irviug M., 
Baltimore Co., Md., 20 miles from Baltimore. 


accomplishment, so unsophisticated and unspoiled. Genuine, 
simple, competent for large things and alive to small ones— 
which are more important—this unassuming millionaire, this 
graduate from iron-founder to national figure, was a type 
almost alone. Risen into prominence by consummate skill in 
one line, I never knew him to talk shop. Ferruled in a rough 
school, he retained neither within nor without a token of its 
crudities. A great iron-master, he had bent himself to under- 
stand and love what was truth in art; and without the “ad- 
vantages” of a patter training he was a genuine art critic. 
There are probably not in America more than half a dozen col- 
lections of paintings so noble as that which this ship-building 
San Franciscan assembled in his home. The sincerity which 
was one of his own main-springs was his lodestone in art—and no 
artist has ever found a better. Scott’s collection of old can- 
vases is not only valuable in money; somehow he /e// the 
Masters. And not only in old art, but in that which is con- 
temporary, the same intuition guided him as safely. He wasa 
sane and generous patron of the artists that really Mean Some- 
thing ; he was not, despite his lack of technical frills, easily im- 
posed upon by the insincere and superficial artists that are our 
present average. 

















THE Best Recent LIKENESS OF IRVING M. Scort. 
A study (photo) made in 1901 by Wm. Keith. 
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He had a sane judgment in 
philosophy and letters. He was 
clean and clear in the relations of 
f a man and friend; and Cali- 
fornia, which has not many like 
him, is not alone the loser by 
his untimely death. The United 
States has not Scotts to spare. 

The biographical data of his 
life are given here as part of 
the record of an important Cali- 
fornia life; but the vital essence 
of Irving M. Scott is a thing that 
I at least am incompetent to 
write. It was the plain, quiet, 
quenchless, good faith which 
was the secret of the “Oregon” 
and his other ships, in defiance 

Photo by Marceau of the attraction of gravitation 
ee ae as represented by Eastern pro- 
vincialism, by the heavy up-hill market of such an enterprise 
3,000 miles from the cold material for building men of war. It 
was the spirit and the fibre which somehow steered this self- 
educated man, uncolleged and none too much commonschooled, 
to a sober judgment in letters, and a taste in art, such as few of 
our academic Croesuses can match; and with this perduring 
fibre was that certain personal quality which those who knew 
him well will longest remember—longer even than his rare 
talent. Always gentle, always helpful, never supine, he was 
one of those men whom you always know where to find. No one 
ever saw him discouraged nor blue nor “* ready to quit.” 

He was a simple man and a quiet; but a great one in a self- 
respecting sense of the word ; and to those who knew and loved 
him it is a comfort that if such a presence could not last with 
/ us as long as we would, we were enriched by it at all. 

C. F. i. 

















Irving Murray Scott was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, eighteen 
] miles north of Baltimore, on December 25, 1837. He was the seventh son 


of the Rev. John Scott, of the ‘‘ Society of Friends,’’ and Elizabeth Littig, 
his wife. The house where he was born, known as ‘“‘ Hebron Mills,’”’ was 
situated on a tract of land purchased from Lord Baltimore by his great 
grandfather, Abraham Scott on August 7th, 1726, the grant being known 
as “Old Regulation.’ The family have lived there continuously since its 
purchase. 

The ancestral record can be traced as far back as Robert Scott, a land- 
holder in Chiselhurst, England in the year 1251. Abraham Scott (father 
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of the Abraham named above) emigrated to America in 1722, owing to the 
persecution of the Quakers. He brought with him this certificate : 

From our monthly mens meeting held in Cumberland, in old England, ye 22, sixth 
month, 1722. To our dearly beloved friends and brethren in Philadelphia, or elsewhere in 
Pennsylvania to whom the meeting sendeth greeting. Whereas ye bearer of Abraham Scott 
has offered this meet his inclination to transport himself hence to your City, or Nation, and 
desired a few lines from us concerning his going in Amity, etc. We do therefore signify 
unto you that so far as we know, he has been of a pretty orderly conversation and is in 
unity with Friends and comes with consent of this meeting in order to settle among you for 
the better advancement of his trade, or way of living; and also upon inquiry we do not find 
but that he, ye said Abraham, is free and clear of all women on account of marriage. 

Signed on behalf of ye above meeting by John Scott his father, and eighteen other 
Signatures. 

Mr. Scott took pride in his Quaker origin, and was fond of quoting the 
above, as showing the care that Quakers took of their members and the 
protection their methods afforded against fraud and misrepresentation. 

A woolen and a grist mill were operated within the walls of Mr. Scott's 
birthplace, and ‘‘ Old Nick,’’ the miller, helped him to gain in childhood 
both his first taste for machinery and an aversion to drunkenness, which 
clung to him for life. (Old Nick went on periodic sprees.) From his 
father he inherited his high sense of justice and probity ; and from his 
mother, who painted in water colors with considerable skill, his love of art. 

His early education was gained at the Milton Academy. John Wilkes 
Booth was a schoolmate, and Edwin Booth was a frequent visitor. After 
he left the academy, his mother wished him to study medicine and become 
a physician, while he wished to study engineering. She feared, on account 
of his deafness, the dangers in the streets of Baltimore. He finally pre- 
vailed, and learned iron and wood-working in the shops of Obed Hussey, 
the inventor of the reaping machine. Next he learned marine engineering 
in the shops of Murray & Hazelhurst, in the meantime studying mechan- 
ical drawing and German at the Mechanics Institutes, Baltimore, Md. 
From there he was sent to Body’s Island, Va., to set up a lighthouse for 
the U. S. Government. It was onthe boat going to his destination that 
the weeping of some slaves, separated from their families and sold south, 
first turned the lad’s prejudice in favor of slave-holding to a belief in 
emancipation. 

He came to California, by way of the Isthmus of Panama, in the year 
1860, on the steamer ‘*‘ Golden City,’’ to set up some engines bought of 
Murray & Hazelhurst by Mr. Peter Donahue, owner of the Union Iron 
Works, becoming chief draftsman of that establishment the year follow- 
ing. In 1863 he was married to Miss Laura Hord, daughter of Mr. John R. 
Hord, of Covington, Ky. In that year he also became associated with the 
Miners Foundry, to learn about mining machinery. In the later part of 
1863, he became the superintendent of the Union Iron Works. A few 
months later he was made general manager, which office, with that of 
vice-president of the company, he held until the works were taken over by 
the United States Shipbuilding Company. Of the latter company he was 
a trustee at the time of his death. 

In 1865 Mr. Donahue sold out, and the firm became H. J. Booth & Co., 
the members being H. J. Booth, G. W. Prescott and I. M. Scott. About 
1873 Mr. Booth sold out, and the firm name was changed to Prescott, Scott 
& Co., Mr. H. F. Scott entering the partnership. The firm was distin- 
guished at this time for its mining machinery, owing to Mr. Scott’s me- 
chanical inventions and their application to mining. Most of the machinery 
of the Comstock lode was the result of his work in this line. 

In 1880 he made a trip around the world, and made a special study of the 
shipyards of Europe. Realizing that the cream had been skimmed from 
the business of manufacturing mining machinery, he determined to adda 
shipbuilding plant to the Union Iron Works. His partners were not in 
accord with his ideas. One of them sold out and others desired to do so; 
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DEATH Mask oF IRVING M. Scortr. Photo by Standish 
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but he persuaded them to remain in the firm and then associated Mr. 
George and Mr. James Dickey with the corporation. It was his courage, 
foresight, determination and unaided personal endeavor that caused the 
Union Iron Works to be moved to the Potrero, and shipbuilding to become 
an industry on the Pacific Coast. ‘This was done in the face of every oppo- 
sition, of every discouragement, and with credit almost entirely depending 
on his own exertions. The first contract with the U. S. Government was 
for the caisson of the Mare Island dry dock. The following year he secured 
the contract for the ‘‘ Charleston,’’ in the face of the greatest opposition 
from Eastern competitors. On his way to the Capitol to make a final 
report before signing the contract for this cruiser he was taken very ill. 
Afraid of fainting, he stepped out on one of the balconies of the Capitol in 
the bitter wind and pulled himself together sufficiently to make the report, 
sign the contract, and get back to his hotel, where he was ill for some 
time. This was probably the beginning of the disease which eventually 
caused his death. During that session of Congress he had an ingot of steel 
from the Pacific Rolling Mills placed on the Capitol steps as an ocular 
demonstration that such work could be and was done in California. The 
contracts for the ‘‘San Francisco,’’ ‘‘ the ‘‘ Monterey,’’ “‘Oregon’’ and 
other vessels of war followed—one, the ‘‘ Chitase,’’ being built for Japan. 

Throughout these years of intense commercial activity, Mr. Scott found 
time both to indulge his literary and artistic tastes, and to serve the commu- 
nity in many “‘public’’ ways. He was a rapid, eager and absorbing reader, 
going quickly to the heart of a book, grasping that which was vital in it, and 
adding it permanently to his own mental storehouse. The range of his in- 
terest was peculiarly wide, and the accuracy of his memory remarkable. 
From their earliest years, his children counted on his reading poetry aloud 
asa regular ‘‘ Sunday treat.’’ 

He was president of the following societies and institutions : 

Washington Irving Literary Society, 1857 to 1860; Addisonian Society, 
1863 to 1865; Howard Street Literary Society, 1865 to 1869 ; Mechanics In- 
stitute, 1878 to 1880; Authors’ Carnival, 1880; Art Association, 1876 to 
1881 ; Commercial Museum of the Pacific Coast; California State Com- 
mission to the Columbian Exposition, 1892 to 1893; Young Men’s Republi- 
can Club, 1865 to 1872. 

At different times he was Regent of the University of California ; 
trustee of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University; and was one of the 
original trustees of the Free Library. Appointed by Governor Perkins on 
his staff, with rank of Chief Engineer ; by Governor Stoneman as Mem- 
ber of the State Prison ; by Governor Budd as Member of the Mexican Ex- 
position for 1896; and by Governor Markham as Park Commissoner, but 
declined to serve except in the last case. 

He delivered many addresses and orations on public occasions, and was 
repeatedly called upon as member of the reception committee to welcome 
distinguished guests. 

He was elected a director in the Central Pacific R. R. in 1898. He wasa 
Member of the International Congress which met in Ostend on August 23, 
1902, appointment by U. S. Government. He was a member of the fol- 
lowing clubs; Pacific Union, Bohemian, University, Union League and 
Press Club, all of San Francisco ; Burlingame Club, of San Mateo county, 
Cal. ; and the Lawyers’ Club and Artists’ Club, of New York City. 

He was nominated for State Senator, and as a delegate to form the State 
Constitution ; was elected a member of the Freeholders to form the Charter 
of San Francisco in 1895 ; and appointed to a Convention of 100 to form- 
ulate a Charter for the city of San Francisco in 1896. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara in honor of his distinguished services to the State 
of California, on the 50th anniversary of the founding of the College. 

He was the only “‘ Captain of Industry ’’ west of the Mississippi river in- 
vited to attend the banquet to Prince Henryof Prussia, given at Sherry’s 
New York, and tendered by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and others. 

He was electeda Presidential Elector on the Republican ticket in 1896, and 
was prominently spoken of for Vice-President of the United States in 1900. 
Campaign buttons bearing the motto ‘*‘ McKinley and Scett’’ were worn in 
Philadelphia, Pa., during the convention. 

He died at his home, 507 Harrison street, San Francisco, April 28th, at 
2:30 p. m., after a very short illness. 
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IN CANON DIABLO. 
By [DAH MEACHAM STROBRIDGE. 


RUCE GARNETT was sharpening drills in the little 
1S stone blacksmith shop built at the mouth of the tunnel. 
He was bending low over the anvil as he hammered the 
glowing end of a bar of steel into just the right bevel and curve, 
and Elinor standing in the doorway, could not well see his face. 
Somehow, though, it struck her that he had a worried look— 
almost one of fear—unusual to the face which the wife’s loving 
eyes had learned to read as a page of clear print. 

Had he some trouble he had kept from her? Had he ——. 
But, no! They had no secrets from each other; these lovers 
married now a year. 

They had been lovers of a lifetime. For, away back in the 
Contra Costa foothills, in far California days, Bruce had played 
at being the little Elinor’s sweetheart when “‘ that Garnett boy ” 
and ‘‘ Laslie’s little girl” were never seen one without the other. 

It was a sweet childhood that grew into a youth which was 
good, wherein they were lovers still. Lovers till Neil Harding 
came between them and made the little quarrel of a day seem a 
great and serious thing to them, and then—before either well 
knew what had been done—the breach widened, and Elinor had 
found herself Neil’s wife, not Bruce’s. Bruce Garnett had gone 
away across the Sierras, taking her brother Ralph with him, to 
prospect for gold and silver among the mountains of another 
State. 

Awful years had followed, when the whole meaning of the 
terrible mistake was understood, and the lies and petty tricks 
were all known. At last came a winter, when, a deserted wife, 
she struggled, and fought, and almost fell, fighting for her life 
against want and hunger bravely enough, but almost without 
avail. Indeed she would have succumbed, but that those over 
on the other side of the mountain heard, and brother Ralph 
sent money that meant life to her. Nor did she know until 
long afterward that it was ‘the Garnett boy,” leal and loving 
still, who had forced the money into Ralph’s hand, forbidding 
him to give even so slight a hint of the sender. 

Then came news of her husband's death—a letter from one 
of his comrades that left no doubt in her mind of its truth; and 
remembering the wretchedness and shame she had known as his 
wife, she mourned—not for him, but for the lost years of her 
youth ; she wept—not for her husband, but for what he might 
have been. 

Over mountain, the two (Aer two—her dearest in all the world; 
for, long before, she had come to know that her love and her 
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lover had never altered), had found in Cafion Diablo what they 
had been seeking—a quartz claim with gold in paying quanti- 
ties. ‘They were working it and making money, Ralph wrote; 
they had built a comfortable home, and henceforth Nevada was 
to be their camp-ground. 

It was when winter was breaking up that Garnett wrote her. 
‘*T wonder if you would like it?” he said. “I do. It is so 
wholesome and restful, even with all the hard work. There 
isn’t a sound to tell of human presence for hours at a time, but 
the tap of the sledge on the drills. ‘There are many things we 
haven't ; but there are others we have that they miss out in the 
big world—the snow-flecked cliffs, warm-tinted in the sunshine ; 
the pure mountain air that gives new life to a man; the magni- 
ficent coloring of the rock walls of the cafion; the white cloud- 
world that goes sliding over the narrow strip of sky above us; 
and, now, down in the gorge where the willows and wild roses 
grow on the banks of the brook, budding leaves that tell of 
spring. The snow is almost gone; but from some of the over- 
hanging cliffs, where the sun comes late and goes early, there 
are still icicles 15 and 20 feet long. There is a long fringe of 
them that hangs over the trail at one point and menace us as 
we pass On our way up and down to the station. 

‘*'They are melting fast—will soon be gone—for the days are 
spring-like, though the nights are still cold. We have a moon 
now ; and the cafion is wonderful at night. Last night I walked 
a long way out on the edge of the gorge. If you could have 
seen the moonlight on cliff and chasm—the shadow of rock and 
crag—the glistening frost crystals on all! Then I went down 
the trail alone, with no company but the rhythmic cadence of 
water running under the ice crust where it is bridged by winter 
—and over the boulders where spring has torn the crust away ; 
nothing to keep me company but the melody of the water-music, 
the white winter moon, and memories of you. Yes; you were 
there with me in the moonlight. Down the trail we went 
through the frost crystals and the night. I want you, Elinor, I 
want you! Not with me as then, just a white spirit of the 
night, but to have and to hold till death dous part. Haven't 
I waited long enough for you, dear? Will you come and call 
this little, rough stone cabin ome, till the mine—our mine— 
earns us a better one ? 

‘This is the hour of the day that most seems yours—when 
Ralph is putting in the last shots at the mine before coming 
down for the night. I come down first, to make a fire in the 
cold little cabin, and every evening when the fire is started I 
sit and look at the window-picture and think of you. Shall I 
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tell you of owr picture ? I see a giant sentinel cliff towering to 
the sky, but blending so perfectly in all its colorings—its lights 
and shadows, its snow patchings and all—with the cafion walls 
on the further side that the gateway to the outer world seems 
barred. ‘There is no outlet ; the cafion is surrounded by prison 
walls; the sky above is the only opening. Now the picture 
changes. ‘The sun is sending horizontal rays of light through 
a cleft in the Granite Creek mountains unseen before. The 
dark sentinel has parted from the sun-kissed wall, and the gate- 
way isopen! The light fades from amber to old gold—darker 
and darker, duller and duller. The last glint is going—blend- 
ing into the sombre hue of the brown old cliff—gone! Twi- 
light draws the curtain. Up at the mine I hear the sound of 
the last shot, like a sunset gun, reverberating through the 
cafion. 

** Elinor, Elinor, I am not saying at all what I sat down to 
say! But it is because I would ask so much of you, that I can 
say so little of what is in my heart. Do you understand ? 
Ralph and I feel sure that the mine will make us all independent 
by and by; but for the present there is nothing here but our- 
selves, what we make for ourselves. Can you take the hard- 
ships for the sake of the happiness ? Will you come—now.” 


Today—after all the years of heartache—they were husband 
and wife. The mine had prospered beyond all expectation. 
The year had been one of good fortune, joy, and perfect peace. 
Until within the last two days Elinor had never seen a cloud 
cross her husband’s face. He would tell her, she argued to her- 
self; she would bide his time, and wait. Yet she had a fore- 
boding of evil; and there was a little sinking of her heart as 
she watched him at the forge. 

Garnett gave the last tap to the drill, and plunged it hissing 
into the tempering tub. Just as he turned away there was a 
great crackling and roar came up from the gorge, and they 
turned quickly toward it. 

*“'The ice! the ice at the waterfall! See, Bruce!” she cried. 
*“It is gone !’ 

The great ice crust that had caked all winter, layer upon 
layer forming, as the weeks went by, on the face of the bench 
down which the waters of the creek poured in summer time, had 
loosened under the warmth of the February sun and gone crash- 
ing into the chasm below. They stood a full minute hearken- 


ing to the echoes. 

*“ By George,” said Bruce, going back to the forge and shov- 
ing the last drill still further into the red coals, ** That was an 
avalanche !” 
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He stood working the lever up and down sending showers of 
fiery sparks upward at each puff of the bellows. 

** Now,” he went on, “‘ the fringe of icicles hanging over the 
trail will go next, and then we'll have spring. That will be 
the last of the ice.” 

** Oh, Bruce dear, it has turned so warm, and the ice is melt- 
ing so fast, that I’m afraid to have you go down the trail while 
it is so dangerous. Promise me not to go till after it has fallen!” 

As she laid a nervous hand on his sleeve, his arm drew her to 
him, while his other hand kept rhythmic time at the forge. 

‘I can’t promise that, little wife, for we’re just about out of 
powder, and I’ve got to go down tothe telegraph office tomorrow 
and order some more.” 

‘*Wait a day or two,” she pleaded, her eyes full of fear. “‘A 
day won’t make much difference.” 

‘Ah, but this day would,” he answered, “‘ for they only ship 
Thursdays—powder-day—and if I don’t order now I'll have to 
wait a week; and we'd be out long before that. I wish I could 
do what you want, darling, but really Ican’t. I don’t want to 
stop work. I'll have to go down tomorrow.” 

The kiss he gave her was only half a comfort. 

** Bruce, I’m afraid. I have a feeling of something dreadful 
coming upon me.” (Garnett turned his face away and his lips 
were pressed tightly together.) ‘‘ That ice fringe there is like 
some great beast lying in wait to spring on its victim when 
he shall come under the eaves of the cliff. Bruce, Bruce, don’t 
go; it is lying in wait for you!” 

‘** Nonsense, my darling, don’t let any such foolish thoughts 
have place in your mind. Harm cannot touch two such happy 
ones as we are, dear!” 

But, as he spoke, the troubled look came back and he released 
her to take the last drill from the fire. The hammer, beating 
the white-hot metal into shape upon the anvil, silenced all other 
sounds, and neither spoke again until he had plunged it into 
the tub with its fellows, and was looking at his watch. 

**Quarter of twelve, Elinor. Run down to the house, dear, 
and I'll be down as soon as I help Ralph put in the last shots.” 


But he did not go into the tunnel again. When she had gone 
he took from his pocket a letter that he had carried, unopened, 
for two days, deliberating what todo. It was directed to his 
wife, and the handwriting was Neil Harding’s. 

There was no use waiting any longer. He must open it to 
see what trouble threatened his wife, and how she could be 
spared. She was his wife. //7s, Bruce Garnett’s. Living or 
dead, Neil Harding was no longer her husband. 
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**Dear Old Nell: Does this surprise you? You see I am not 
dead. Not by along shot, my dear. And I’m onto your little game, 
too. You didn’t mourn me any too long, did you? Well, I’m not kick- 
ing about that. If you and your old sweetheart want to stick together 
why all right—I’m agreeable ; only you must make it worth my while 
to de agreeable. See? I hear he and Ralph have struck a big thing 
in a gold mine. So—being as it’s all in the family—the boys can 
divvy up with a poor devil that’s been down on his luck ; and I’ll go 
away—and sfay away this time. If this don’t suit you, you can put out 
Bruce Garnett and take me in—that’s all. Remember I’m your hus- 
band, and he’s not. I’ll see you soon. NEIL HARDING.”’ 


Well it was for Harding that he was not within killing dis- 
tance when Bruce finished reading the letter ! 

But—God !—What was to be done ? How shield Elinor from 
this awful thing? He looked down to the cabin. She had 
turned and was waving her hand to himere she entered the door. 
Just then a loud report sounded from the gorge far below. A 
terrific roar that sent the echoes thundering like invading can- 
non. Elinor waved her hand again, saying something he could 
not hear. He answered her withashout. The fringe of icicles 
over the trail had fallen. 


When the mail-train from the West came into the station 
that morning a single passenger left it—a shabby man, still 
young, but evidently worn by dissipation. He asked the way 
to Cafion Diablo; also the distance. Five miles? Oh, he could 
walk that. Needed a walk to brace him up, you know. So, 
aftera drink at the bar, and an admiring glance at a pretty 
waitress who had flitted past him once or twice, he struck out 
on the trail. 

Cafion Diablo lies full four thousand feet higher than the 
railroad ; and long before he had reached the hard climbing he 
was wellnigh exhausted. But he kept on, with frequent rests 
to wipe the perspiration from his face. He was unused to such 
exertion; but he wasn’t going back. Not much! There was 
that at the end of his journey worth all the unwonted effort— 
something that would put money in his pocket, money for all 
the rest of hislife. For he never once doubted that those two— 
the wife whose happiness he had once destroyed and was now 
on the way to strangle again, and the friend he had betrayed— 
would buy his silence. Honor, he knew only as a word; and 
such natures as theirs he had never comprehended. It would 
be worth all the climb, and a dozen miles further, just to see 
them when he laid the law down to them—his law. He laughed 
as he stood there. Then he stopped, and a startled look came 
into his face. Suppose she should want to go with him after 
all? He wasn’t half a bad fellow, you know; and women were 
always soft over him—she was as bad as any of ’em, once, by 
Jove! and may be was still pretty badly goneon him. Well, hang 
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it ! he didn’t want her, that was sure. He had had enough of 
being a married man. But he wanted the money, and he would 
get it. What fools they must be to stay in a place where it was 
winter nine months of the year! ‘There were icicles hanging 
over him that were twenty feet long, if one! It never would 
be summer here. Though, to be sure, it was getting pretty hot 
now on the trail. Well, he must hurry on. It must be near 
noon. 

He lifted his eyes sunward, and then to the fringe of frozen 
white overhead. Water was dripping from every point, and 
running in little trickling lines down the face of the cliff. 

Even as he looked, there was a snapping, crackling sound, 
and then a terrible roar that reached to the cafion beyond. 
Crashing down upon the trail—a blow that shattered rocks be- 
neath it—the whole ice fringe of the cliffs of Cation Diablo—tons 
upon tons—fell, and, rebounding, leaped into the chasm below, 





sweeping everything before it. 
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THE LADY OF THE GALLEON. 
By LOVISE HERRICK WALL. 


III. 


ASTERING the new emotion, she went on in French, 
eV ‘It is not enough to count our Spanish treasure in the 
presence of this stricken old man—a wounded and fal- 
len enemy—to huddle our people in a death-trap beneath the 
feet of your sailors, so that above them as they lie, sweating and 
panting, they may hear the laughter of men who live in the 
sunlight and breathe the sweet air of Heaven, but you must 
keep our wounded Officers in a cabin so foul that even the 
light of a lantern burns dimly in the stench of it. I ask too 
much in asking that one, and he scarcely more than a boy, shall 
escape from the slow death by suffocation that you have ap- 
pointed for them all.” 

Her anger brought no change of colour to her cheek, but her 
white face shone as a tropic sky shines when the lightning 
plays upon it. Not one of us knew so little French as to remain 
unmoved. 

**Let me speak to her,” I cried. 

‘What is it she wants?” the Commodore demanded in the 
same breath. 

I explained her request, and told him of the malicious con- 
struction she had put upon all that he had done. 

“Do not argue with an angry woman; no, nor with a beauti- 
ful, angry child,” he said, smiling his kind, warm smile. ** Tell 
her that her cabin shall be divided with canvas and her brother 
laid there at once.” 

When I turned to translate, I found that she had left her 
place and had gone over to the Don. She was kneeling by the 
bunk, straightening the sheet over his heavy limbs, that in the 
sudden sleep of weakness, had fallen wide and lay in abandon, 
as the body of a dead horse liesina field. We, wanderers and 
outcasts, stood and in silence watched her, the smooth whiteness 
of her woman’s hand, the smoke-black of her soft hair, and just 
the white round of her cheek. We saw all the passion of her 
anger melted and transfused into this yet more piercing, heart- 
stirring passion of tenderness. 

Presently she rose and came forward, a rainbow look of doubt 
and hope on her face. ‘* Will he let me have my brother ?” 
she asked of me in the submissive tones of a child who has 
promised to be good. Methuselah in his nine hundredth year 
could not have stood against her sweetness, and God knows we 
were young. 
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And so it was that Juan Valdés, crying with delirium, was 
carried to his sister’s cabin. 

*“ Why all this pother about the life of one Spanish Papist 
the more or less?” cried the Surgeon, mopping his thin red face; 
for he would let no one but himself carry the sick man’s 
wounded shoulder. *‘* Death’s the best bower anchor and brings 
us all up at last.’ Young blade or old lancet, ’tis allone: we 
are food for the same rust.” 

His face was worn to the bone with loss of rest, and I thought 
to detain him with talk. 

‘*Do you fathom why the Priest sets himself against this 
move ?” I asked. 

‘*Pay no heed to yon priestling,” he snapped. ‘‘ He’s as 
windy as a pair of brass-nosed bellows. He is one that knows 
neither when to thrust nor when to parry. Shall I come upon 
thee with an old saying that was a man when King Pepin of 
France was a little boy ?? Then, “Beware of Papists. They 
that pray to a woman, fight like wenches, and scold like 
shrews.’ But why dol waste breathona young popinjay? I 
could as soon put wisdom into a blown bladder.” 

Thereupon he left me, for in these days he gave himself no 
respite from our own and the Spanish sick; and since he gave 
his body no rest, he would serve his tongue and his friends no 
better. 

Our possession of the Cabadonga’s papers made many things 
clear tous. The trade of the galleons from Mexico to the 
Philippine Islands was not free to all Spaniards of Manila, but 
was restricted within close limits. "The galleons in the service 
were provided by the King of Spain who paid the Officers and 
the crew, but the profits of the Oriental trade were divided be- 
tween the convents and the Jesuits of Manila to support their 
missions for the propagation of the Faith. A galleon return- 
ing from Mexico, like the one we had just captured, contained 
little but the subsidy to support the colony, the moneys gotten 
from the sale of the Oriental dyes and spices that had been sold 
in Mexico, with a few kinds of church stores—such as priests’ 
robes, altar cloths, dresses for the nuns in the convents, Romish 
indulgences, and such like small merchandize. On the voyage 
from Manila, on the other hand, the galleons were laden deep 
with bales of Oriental stuffs to be sold in Mexico. We recog- 
nized the sagacity of our Commodore that he had lain in wait for 
the armed merchantmen when she was light with stores and 
heavy with coin. 

In the present situation, however, there was small time to 
dwell with complacency upon past sagacities, since there was at 
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every moment occasion for new displays of the same virtue. 
The word that Tam Mackinnon had given meof the shortage of 
water on the galleon was confirmed by the same heavy news from 
Mr. Saumarez in his report to Mr. Anson. Far from our being able 
to recruit our water supplies for our prisoners from the galleon, 
it appeared that she had even less fresh water on board than 
our own ship. We were sharply reminded of the extraordinary 
risques that we had been told these Spanish navigators took of 
perishing by that most anguishing death—drought at sea. 
When these galleons sail, they carry no water-casks; but such 
water as they set out with is stored in earthen jars, like those 
used in Southern Europe for storing oil. She is strung from 
stays and shrouds with scores of these jars, as a tinker with his 
pots, and these must be filled and refilled by chance rains, as no 
ship could carry enough water in this fashion to last for a long 
voyage. The Cabadonga purposed to have reached the port of 
Manila ere this time, so her jars were all but empty, and if our 
prisoners were not to perish of thirst beneath our feet, we must 
make shift to gather rain water for them by their own childish 
method. Mr. Saumarez had further reported that, upon enquiry, 
he had learned that most of the mats that the Spaniards used 
for gathering the rain had been destroyed by the fire in the gal- 
leon’s rigging. ‘The few that remained he said he would ar- 
range along the gunwale, at the first evidence of rain, and con- 
duct all that was caught by the mats into the bamboo trough 
that led to the empty jars, employing the method explained to 
him by one of the Spanish crew. 

Upon receiving these news, Mr. Anson had ordered that the 
whole crew of both ships, men and officers alike, those who 
worked from morning till night under the July sun, and those 
who cooked in the heat of the galley, should be put upon an al- 
lowance of a pint and a half of water a day, while the prisoners 
in the shadow of the hold were put upon a pint a day. In this 
torrid zone, where the sun was nearly vertical, the waste of 
bodily fluid could scarce be made good by a gallon of fluida 
day, and the sufferings on this one head were almost more than 
could be borne. 

Then came days of ceaseless work and ceaseless watchfulness. 
Days that dragged their hot links of hours through the thick 
stench of the ship, when the cries of delirious men calling, 
‘“‘Agua! Agua! O Dios! Maria! Agua!” were only drowned 
by sudden furious squalls of rain, leaving, for all their violence, 
but a few inches of water in the butts and all the air one evil 
drenching steam. The weight of common clothing was more 
than our men could bear; but cutlass and pistol must be worne, 
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though the metal first scorched and then rusted deep in the 
flesh of the conqueror. It was we who wore irons. The sentry- 
men posted at the hatchway-guards paced their rounds with 
dull eyes, scarcely less stricken in dragging through their 
circle of Hell than the wretches who lay in the still fetor of the 
circle beneath. I wasin the full spring and vigour of youth; 
but I, too, young and sure and bold, saw that above us were 
Powers stronger than youth or hope. 

To me there was one moment to live for in each day. In the 
morning when the water was issued to us, I took half of my 
portion in a pannikin, that no drop might be lost, and carried it 
to the door of the cabin where Sister Carmelita was ever with 
her brother. I never knew what mood the opening of the door 
would reveal; it was enough that it showed her. In the grow- 
ing heat of those days she had thrown off the heavy black dress 
and veil, and wore white of a most gauzy tissue, woven, I after- 
wards learned, in Manila, of shreds of the pine-apple leaf; it 
was like to silk, but not so soft. How the gown was shaped I 
cannot say. At one side the long silver rosary held the folds in 
place; but it was gay, modish stuff at heart, and wanted no 
leave to fall off from her, shining down, like a fine lady’s ball- 
gown. ‘Through its gauze I saw her arms and throat, not so 
white as her face, but warm and womanly sweet. I stood with 
my bare head uncovered, one mop of shameless yellow, for we 
had to lay aside wigs and even the decency of powder in those 
days, and she would put out her two hands for the pannikin, 
looking up at me for an instant with such a mingled look as 
sent me off thinking dizzily. 


** And would I ought or would I nought 
This look would never from my thought.”’ 


One morning she came to the door only after I had knocked 
twice. Her lips had lost something of their colour and her eyes 
were those of a watcher. I spoke my deep regret in French. 

She lifted the back of her hand wearily to her forehead, as 
though to push back a lock, though none had fallen, ‘“Monsieur, 
it is too warm to speak French. When the day is warm my 
French—melts.” 

I turned on my heel. 

Next morning, as she took the panikin, she said, *‘ Monsieur 
Lightfoot.” This was the first time she had spoken my name. 
I held my breath. Her eyes shone fresh as a new-waked child’s. 
**'There are two persons on this ship that think very highly of 
you.” 

“Ah ?” I cried. 

Through the gauze I saw her breathing deeply. She was 
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looking down at the panikin, slowly washing its meagre 
draught against the edges of the pan. ‘* Yes,” she went on, 
looking up for a second and then down again, ‘* You are one and 
I am the other.” ‘The laugh in her eyes was half fear, as, with 
deep gravity on her lips, she stepped back into the cabin and 
closed the door. 

A few nights after—it was in the dark of the moon—I had 
been standing my watch near the after-hatchway guard and had 
lingered to look out upon the night. The stars were big and 
near, the black sea was whitened in long lines with the phos- 
phorescence of breaking waves, and the light slipped backward 
from our bows. Far off to leeward I could see the galleon turn- 
ing her wake of white fire. Then I heard a sound that drew me 
by its stealthiness ; for the night was full of sounds, as the air 
rustled in the sails and the unhappy voices of the sick came 
heavily. I moved as softly as might be toward the funnel’s 
mouth, holding out my arms and groping my way, when someone, 
in the favour of the darkness, stooped and sped past me under 
my outstretched arms. 

Here was the beginning of mischief ! 

I turned swiftly and saw a shadow moving across the deck 
toward Mr. Saumarez’s cabin. I sprang forward in time to see 
the light of a lamp closed out by the closing of Sister Carmelita’s 
door. 

There were two things to do: my duty, to report to the Com- 
modore ; my pleasure, to find out for myself what mischief was 
brewing. I thought only of the second course. 

At my knock, Sister Carmelita opened. She threw the door 
wide, with a gesture of candour, and stood in the nun’s black 
dress, holding in her hand a white altar cloth upon which she 
seemed to be most steadfastly at work. Over her shoulder I 
could see the young Spaniard, much wasted but with his fine 
eyes clear with reason. 

** May I enter ?” I asked severely. 

“It is we who are guests here,” she replied, her brows drawn 
as they were in anger. 

I closed the door behind me. 

** May I ask why you need to communicate with the prisoners 
in the hold?” I said, thinking to take her by surprise. 

‘‘Thave already discovered that there is nothing that you 
may not ask,” she retorted. 

*“'T’his is a waste of words,” I cried, angrily, in my turn. ‘‘I 
have come here for the sole purpose of saving you from the hu- 
miliation of being reported to the Commodore.” 

‘*Always unselfish !” she breathed, scarce audibly; and seating 
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herself, she gathered the folds of the rich cloth into her lap and 
set a slow careful stitch in the golden grapes that she wrought 
about its border. With her head a little tilted, she drew out 
her arm with a wonderful long thread. 

‘‘I had hoped,” she said, as I remained standing without a 
word, “that you were going to explain to us why an interview 
with his Lieutenant was to be preferred to one with the Com- 
modore.”’ 

I had honestly wished to serve her, but her manner was more 
than flesh could bear. I bowed and turned to go without fur- 
ther speech of her. 

“Yes, go to your Commodore,” she cried, rising and letting 
her stitchery fall. °“‘ Tell him that I was guilty of walking 
upon his decks; that I breathed the good air reserved for Eng- 
lishmen. Tell him anything else you can think of, for telling 
is a nursery habit you do well to practise.” 

But her voice had changed in speaking. I looked and her 
eyelashes were heavy with tears. 

**T will not report what I have just seen,” I said in the 
fulness of folly. °° But hereafter I shall watch you,” I added in 
a tone of menace. 

‘Bon Dieu!” she cried gaily, throwing out both hands 
toward her brother; *‘ Juan, from this moment the Lieutenant 
is going to begin to watch me!” 

They laughed together, a short joyous little burst, two laughs 
made one by perfect understanding, and I myself could not for- 
bear to smile, though I knew this was not the treatment I de- 
served. 

When I left the cabin, I came upon Dr. Barry, who had been 
about to knock. On recognizing me, he started and exclaimed, 
** What, sick ?” 

‘** No, why should you say that ?” I asked suspiciously. 

*‘ There’s naught but sickness. The Priest’s down to-day, and 
> jerking his head toward the 


I saw you coming from there,’ 
closed door. 

“Is that a ship’s hospital ?” 

*’ No, but she’s ship’s nurse,” he answered. “Since her 
brother’s mending she is up half the night with the bad ones. 
She makes babies, plague on’t, blubbering babies of those 
womanish Spaniards,” he grumbled. 

*’ That is ill work !” I replied. 

““Tll work! Ill work! Now hark ye to English prejudice ! 
Why, man, that little thunder-and-lightning, moonshine thing 
is more of a woman now than one of your blue-eyed English 
Angels gets to be in a life-time. She was planned for a woman 
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from the beginning of the world. 'There’s not a yarn of neutral 
stuff in the twistof her. It’s the woman-article pure. Talk no 
more to me of Papists,” he went on, as though my inveteracy 
had wasted his patience. ‘“‘She’s a damned Saint, and I’ll spit 
the man that gainsays it!” and he stalked off swearing that 
times were set to a new measure when an old sea-dog must be 
howled down by every swaggering puppy in the litter. 


In the days that followed, days of heat and thirst, sickness 
and work, I kept, as best I could, my promise of watchfulness. 
We were sailing now on calm seas, broken by the misty heads 
of Islands that marked our approach to the Chinese coast; but 
even the sight of land failed to pierce the lethargy into which 
we had fallen, for upon us all the foulness of the ship was work- 
ing adulling change. I goaded myself, as a rider goads a spent 
horse, with the spur of the new danger. Many times each 
night I would start from sleep and hasten on deck in a sweat of 
fear, to walk around first one of the hatchways and then the 
other. A few nights after my encounter, I was standing watch, 
when about the middle of the night there came up a sudden 
squall. It was black weather, full of the tumult of the wind 
in the shrouds, the play of the gun-carriages, the shouts of the 
crew shortening sail, and to the hurly-burly I lent my voice, 
sending orders, as my custom was, clear to the fore topgallant 
yard, without a trumpet. 

As all was made snug, and I was relieved, I noticed Mr. Anson 
peering out at the weather from under the break of the poop. 
Then I walked forward and silently back past the after-hatch- 
way guard, asI had formed a restless habit of doing. I had 
scarce taken three paces, when I ran into a crouching figure. I 
grasped the wet body in my arms, with small surprise to find 
that I held Sister Carmelita. I tried to draw her away, but a 
light rope that she was lowering down the funnel with both 
hands made her fast to the side of the guard. In silence she 
struggled with all her strength, still holding to the rope, as a 
game salmon struggles on the line. Her force was not great, 
but her power of twisting and wrenching from my hold made it 
impossible for me to handle her gently. I held her hard against 
my breast, so that her hair was against my lips, with a sweet 
human smell in its dampness. I set my teeth with the joy of 
the struggle, with the sweet furious thing in my arms and the 
black gale around us making a privacy of storm. I threw out 
one hand to release hers from the rope, and our wet hands 
wrestled in dead earnest, her two against my one. With a little 
sob her grip went to nothing under mine, and I held the rope. 
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It ran hot through my palms with the weight it supported. 
Pinioning her between my elbows, I brought the rope up, hand 
over hand, and could feel the tug of some heavy object nearing 
the top. My captive lay quite still in my hold, relaxed, be- 
drenched and very small; then with a sudden snatch, she made 
a quick pass and the edge of a dagger severed the rope and ran 
like an icicle across the back of my hand. I snatched at the 
bundle, but it turned over and over and plunged downward. Far 
off I heard it fall into the depths of the ship. I stood hold- 
ing Sister Carmelita and a Manila rope’s end. 

She gave ashort, gasping, little laugh. “‘ You hurt me!” 
she said, plaintively. 

I released her so suddenly that she staggered. 

** Will you come with me to the Commodore ?” I asked. 

For once I think she knew she could gain nothing by delay; 
for she turned, and facing the storm, we went aft together and 
were blown under the shelter of the poop, where but now I had 
seen Mr. Anson scanning the weather. He started forward and 
searched us by the weak light of the binnacle. 

*’ What’s this ?” he asked sharply. 

I motioned him out of hearing of the man at the wheel, and 
we two faced him. The culprit with her cheeks bespattered 
with rain drops, like great tears, and I carrying the foolish coil 
of rope. I recalled her jibe about the nursery practice of tell- 
ing, and found no ready words. 

“*I am waiting, Mr. Lightfoot,” the Commodore said in a 
certain grave tone of his that I knew covered amusement. I 
lifted my hand stupidly and gave him the rope. 

** What’s this ?” he said again, taking a step toward the light. 
** Blood!” 

I lifted my right hand. Yes, the dagger had opened a seam. 

‘**Oh, did I make that ?” the girl cried. ‘‘ The poor hand !” 
She caught it between her two and laid the edges of the wound 
together. ‘‘So long and deep!” She drew her breath between 
her teeth with a little sound; ““andit hurts—so bad.” Turning 
to the Commodore, she cried, “I cut him!” and then with one 
of those quick changes of hers, a little laugh bubbling up in 
her throat, she added, *‘and he has come to ask you to punish 
me—Ah, no, but the Commodore has no French.” 

*’This cut is no part of the story,” I exclaimed, drawing 
away my handrudely. ‘I came to report to you, Sir, that I 
have just found this lady lowering something down the hatch- 
way-guard to our prisoners. As I was about to recover the ob- 
ject, she cut the rope and it fell into the hold. The sound that 
came up to me was as of iron or steel muffled in cloth.” 
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** By God! that’s mutiny, and death, by the Articles of War! 
he shouted. ** Tell her that to-morrow the hold shall be searched, 
and every Spaniard found with a weapon shall be punished for 
mutiny. Madam,” he cried, turning toward her himself and in 
his anger forgetting that she could not understand, “* do you not 
recognize the wickedness of what you have done? You shud- 
dered but now at this little blood you have let, and yet you have 
plotted that our decks should run with blood. The voyage is 
almost over; at Macao you and your countrymen were to be set 
free, with no loss of personal property or of dignity, and you 
have repaid courtesy with treachery and honour with dishonour.”’ 

I translated hotly, for I shared his indignation. 

*“'Tell your Commodore,” she said quietly, ‘“that there is 
neither treachery nor mutiny in what I have done. If I had put 
a cutlass into every Spanish hand, I should have done too little. 
How are we bound to you but by the ties of hatred; by imprison- 
ment and deadly thirst, and by the blood of our fallen? Once 
we had no quarrel with you. The Cadadonga was no ship of 
war. We sailed peacefully upon the roads our galleons have 
travelled for a hundred years, when you fell upon us, shot down 
our Officers, looted our treasure, flung our men into prison; and 
now because we have stirred in our chains, because one spirit 
remains unbroken on this foul ship, you cry out, ‘Treason!’ 
There can be no treason where there has been no trust, and 
mutiny is impossible in an enemy. I am no hireling that has 
mutinied against a master.” She came toa dead stop. ‘““I am 
a Spaniard!” she said, and all the pride and glory and rustling 
banners of old Spain shone in her words. 

**She is right,” the Commodore said to me in a moved voice. 
‘‘In this matter of treason I spoke unadvisedly, but remind her 
that England and Spain are at war, and the capture of the gal- 
leon was a measure of war.” 

She stood silent, wrapped in the sombreness of her drenched 
garments, thinking intently. 

**If you will trust me,” she said at length, *‘I myself will 
take from the men the few weapons I have been able to give 
them. I wish to go to them and tell them that there is no 


” 


hope 

Of this plan the Commodore and I spoke at some length. He 
felt that the loathsome state of the crowded hold and the pres- 
ence of the hundreds of desperate men made her going impos- 
sible; but I urged that in no other way could the weapons be re- 
covered with so much ease and secrecy. Should we search the 
hold with an armed force of men, even could riot be prevented, 
yet every tongue on board ship would be set wagging, and the 
lady’s part in the plot could scarce remain long concealed. 
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I could see that he gave weight to these reasons. He paced 
slowly before me on the deck; and, at length, going so far as 
the hatchway-guard, he stood harkening down, where the ill 
fumes rose into the sultry heat of the night. The wind and 
rain had something abated, but the ship drove heavily through 
the rough dark of the sea. 

**T have decided,” were the words he said, as he came back, 
**to let her do as she asks; but it must be done to-night. Has 
she strength for any more ?” 

When I had told her his words, she bowed without speaking. 

‘“'Then it must be at once,” he said with energy. ‘‘We may 
be sure that the fall of those weapons has roused every hornet 
in the nest. Mr. Lightfoot, I wish you to go with her to show 
her the way. Remain here and I will send the key to the after- 
hatch and a dark lantern.” Then, changing from the brief 
manner of command, he bowed and said earnestly, *‘ Say to the 
Spanish lady that I need not remind her that where there is 
trust there may be treachery—I am trusting her to do this 


office alone.” 
[Tro BE CONTINUED. ] 


HOMEREEPING IN CALIFORNIA. 


(Respectfully submitted to “Those Easterners.”’) 
By E. C. TOMPKINS. 

HAT the French language has no single word exactly corresponding 

or to “‘home”’ is a linguistic commonplace, and that the Frenchman 

is wont to seat himself at a sidewalk table of his favorite restau- 

rant for a glass of weak wine and a chunk of strong bread is within the 

observation of any personally-conducted tourist. Obviously, then, the 

Frenchman has no home—and wants none. Yet, truth told, there is no 

more home-loving creature on earth than the everyday Frenchman—and 

the clean, decent, wholesome, industrious, ordinary people are the ones to 

be considered in making a fair estimate of ‘character and condition in any 
country. 

California, and Californians, have been judged not uncommonly in much 
the same casual and superficial manner by visitors from ‘‘ the East ’’—and 
the connotations of ‘‘the East’’ to the mind of a dweller of the Pacific 
Coast are not unlike those of “‘abroad’’ to other Americans. It is repeat- 
edly asserted that the home-instinct, home-care and home-love are notice- 
ably less than in the Eastern States. One who knows city and country 
life thoroughly, East and West, can understand the wherefore of this error 
in judgment. The dweller in the land of alternate heat and cold must 
necessarily keep within walls hundreds of days when the Californian is 
free of the air and sunshine. Out-of-doors is always so much more beauti- 
ful and healthful than in-doors can possibly be, that the house, alone, does 
not stand for home. To eat under the trees, to sleep in a tent, to choose a 
nook amid the hills or on the beach for a reading-room fro fem., is not to 
discredit the four walls on which pictures of trees and hills and waterfalls 
are hung. ‘‘ The band plays” in our blossomy parks every Sunday in the 
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year. There is always perfume in the air, and a song. The weather is 
right the most of the year for a perpetual picnic. We go from church 
doors to the hills, the woods, the beach and the boats. (The wonder is 
that more church services are not held in the open rather than in the dim, 
cathedral light of painted windows and the somnorific atmosphere of 
wool carpets and dusty cushions. We have not yet outlived the idea that 
religion must be associated with gloom and the pipe-orguan. ) 

In the East the family must hasten within doors for fear of sun-stroke, or 
frozen ears. They learn to make walled-in life endurable, comfortable, 
even beautiful (depending greatly on the bulge of the provider’s purse). 
From habit of thought it grows into belief that those only, who sit in 
shaded rooms in summer and cluster around the blazing hearth or hot air 
register in winter, are home-loversand home-keepers. On the contrary, do 
not they who are zo/so constantly within its walls love home better? Cer- 
tainly their conversation has less of work, worry and wardrobe. Home- 
keeping is so much easier here ; it does not furnish so many topics for dis- 
cussion. There is no packing away of muslins until ‘‘ next summer,”’ and 
of woolens until ‘‘next winter.’’ We do not put fuel in store and list 
doors and windows against zero weather. We need not can fruit; for there 
is always fresh fruit in the market stalls, and fresh vegetables. We do 
not gather in our house plants nor bed down the left-out ones or tie them 
up in straw night-gowns. There are no bursted water pipes to contend 
with, no snow and slush to clean from doorsteps and walks, no frozen 
foods in cupboards, no melted butter, no thunder-storm cream and milk. 
We do less crocheting and battenberg and honiton point, fewer cushion 
tops and slipper toes ; we would rather climb hills, ride horseback, hoe in 
the garden and play golf. We can ‘“‘clean house”’ any week in the year 
or every week if we choose. We have not so many ailments to pet and 
talk about. 

All this does not mean for a moment that we do not love our homes and 
our dear ones. Because of these favoring conditions we are not forced to 
make housekeeping, its details and results, a fetich. Home isa word of 
larger meaning to the Californian. His home is almost anywhere in his 
golden State where he and his own may choose to camp. Indeed, this 
State pride and self-satisfaction is something carried to ridiculous ex- 
tremes by those who do not know the country outside their own bound- 


aries. 

The chicken-rancher, orchardist, alfalfa grower, tradesman—the man of 
small affairs in town or country—bundles his family into any sort of a 
vehicle and takes a vacation and outing when and where he chooses. 
They are quite likely to have a better time than those who carry more 
with them and leave more behind to worry about. A “good time”’ 
the airof California. While the Puritans of New England were discussing 
the comparative degree of sin in remaining away from the Sunday meet- 


is in 


ing, or harnessing a horse to carry them there (being unable to walk); or 
whether it were wicked for a man to kiss his wife on Sunday, the gay and 
happy Castilian of old California threw wide the gates of his hacienda and 
welcomed the wayfarer to share his hospitality. There were music and 
feasting, soug and dance, but the loyal heart of home beat just as true 
under the laurel and evergreen oak as by the iugle-side of bleak New Eng- 
land. There is something of heredity in it, and in the thought concerning 
it. Is it an actual loss, I wonder, never to have felt the sting of the bitter 
cold that makes it a joy to get into the fire-heated rooms and “‘ cuddle 
doun”’ with the dear ones, folding the heavy curtains and heaping thick 
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rugs against the crack at the door sill? Are joyous associations less 
heartsome than mutual struggle and sympathy ? My heart can never give 
over its loyaltytoa New England ancestry and many happy years of life 
in that climate of brave souls and dreadful weather ; yet I must defend my 
California from this ‘‘ home-instinct’’ heresy, abroad in the land concern- 
ing her. 

The flower of human companionship is not necessarily nor in its best 
estate a house plant. The lover of home is not a worshipper of things ; 
need not be a bearer of sacrificial burdens. She who is too close a home- 
keeper may become anything but the most genial factor in family life. 

This is written in the climate of the central portion of the State; of 
course, one may climb the mountains to blizzards, or go down into Death 
Valley to find the hottest heat ever manufactured for any climatic purpose ; 
but conditions as noted stand, with slight variation, for the whole of habit- 
able California. 


San Francisco. 


THE PASSION OF A STORM. 
By HENRY THEODORE FISHER* 


LOUDS of steaming vapor did smoke 
The hesperian,sky, dim and dark, 
And the threatened village folk 
Shuddered back from the lightning sparks. 


It seemed the mighty breath of God 
Came sweeping up from the horizon, 

And gusts of fury newsed abroad, 
That Providence turned Amazon. 


Veering winds and wafting clouds 
Roared and wept in the dismal gloom, 

While overhead amassing shrouds 
Broke up like the crack o’ doom. 


A pouring downfall fell alack ! 
On the heedless heads below, 

And leaked in through the open crack 
Of many a cottage window. 


The inclement hour grew calmer, 
In the last rays of sunset glow, 
While cross the fields of the farmer 
Lay the living water’s overflow. 
After the shower’s passing vail 
Of rain, unruffled the streams and trees, 
All nature felt from hill to dale, 
Caressed by a boisterous breeze. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


> CALIFORNIA 
Te 
DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 
President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O’Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, California Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Cerresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham 
812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 

Homworary Lire Memspers: R. Egan, Tessa lL. Kelso. 

Lire Mempers: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. Ayer, John F. 
Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Collier 
Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. 
C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Annie D. Apperson, Miss 
Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jevne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. S. Grant, jr., 
Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacon, Mrs. Mira Hershey, 
Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland, Geo. L. Fieitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivas, 
Alice Phelan Suliivan, John Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano. 

Apvisory Boarp: Jessie Benton Fremont, Gen. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, W. C. Patterson, 
Adeline Stearns Wing, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas. Cassat Davis, Miss 
M Wills, C. D. Willard, John F. Francis, Frank J. Polley, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Caroline M. Severance. 


ago, he had the distinction of being the youngest life member of 

the Landmarks Club, and perhaps of any club anywhere. He had 
reached the mature age of two years, and this was one of his birthday 
presents. He was congratulated by the Club as a person likely to get long 
worth for his money ; and with the hope that he may live a great many 
years to enjoy his certificate. But now comes along a younger brother, 
John Jewett Garland, and takes life membership in the Club with his first 
birthday, beating all records. Here’s to the good young Americans. 
May they live long and prosper, and fill the paths marked out so early 
for them by judicious relatives. 

The unique Landmarks Club Cook-Book can be had at C. C. Parker’s 
bookstore, or the OuT WsstT office, or of Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee 
street. Price $1.50; by mail $1.60. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $6,130. 

New Contributions—John Jewett Garland, Los Angeles (Life Member- 
ship), $25; Alfred Solano, Los Angeles (Life Membership), $25 ; Eschschol- 
tzia Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Los Angeles, $20 ; 
Father P. F. Farally, Pasadena, $5 ; ‘‘ History and Landmarks section”’ 
of the Santa Ana Ebell Society, $5; Thorpe Talbot, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, $3. 

$1 each—Mrs. Blanche Dougan Cole, Los Angeles; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grinnell, Mr. Fitz Beach, Mrs. F. W. Parker, Minnie F. Hollingsworth, 
Grace Nicholson, Miss Emma M. Black, Harry G. Polley, Pasadena, Cal. ; 
Mrs. Frank Prior, Mrs. Owen McAleer, Mr. C. A. Crary, Los Angeles; 
Mr. C. F. Eaton, Santa Barbara; Mr. A. C. Vrooman, Mrs. G. A. Gibbs, 
Mrs. J. C. Fitzgerald, Pasadena; Miss M. Ida Williams, ‘‘A Friend.’’ 


ee William Marshall Garland became a life member, a year or so 
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On the eastbound Santa Fé Limited, a few weeks ago, . een 
a young man of Chicago named Walter Dupee, who OF THE Z 
seems to have inherited more of easy money than of the “OAs Eee. 
gray matter that earned it for him, bragged to his fellow pas- 
sengers that he killed out here last season over 5,000 quail, and 
this season exactly 9,980. It is not incredible that the young 
gentleman “lied some.” It is to be hoped that he did. But 
even with a large margin for braggadocio, he remains a neces- 
: sary text for a few remarks. 

The Lion has known very many tribes of savages. He has 
known most of the wild beasts of North and South America, in 
their native habitat. But he has never known human nor 
quadruped beasts that would do such wanton, cowardly, shame- 
less slaughter, except among civilized men. And the Lion is no 
vegetarian either. He knows as well as another what is the 
tingle in every pulse when a gray eye looks along a rifle barrel, 

| and to the very crook of a finger Something Drops. He would 
] disown his proper children if they had not the hunter blood; and 
he thinks very little of the man or woman who has not some 
capacity for big game. ‘They have lost something of what 
their Maker willed tothem. The man is to be pitied who has 
never known that splendid orgasm when, between two twinkles 
of the eye and two flashes of antlered gray amid the bushes, 
arms and eye and a little octagon of steel have leapt together 
and made a Conquest. Nowadays, a great many excellent men 
live their three score years and ten, and are gathered to their 
fathers, and in all their scope have not lived so long as one 
lives in a minute who stands face to face with a Cinnamon that 





| Likes Strangers—raw. And perhaps of all hunting in the 
: world there is nothing quite so superb as the only absolutely 


even game—man to man across two blue tubes. 
But there is some little difference between hunters and butch- 
“ ers. The rotund and ruddy and good-natured gentleman who 
puts steel to the neck of the tame steer, and carves tenderloins 
for our civilized behoof, I have nothing against. On the con- 
trary, I respect him as of the creatures that even in civilization 
fit their place. He is a gentleman and a scholar beside the 
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person to whom we have applied his professional designation as 
an adjective. He kills professionally, methodically, soberly. 
But this young man, cursed with money and leisure he did not 
earn, is another matter. He was probably right in bragging 
of the only thing for which he is distinguished. He has money; 
he has what it pleases our careless mood to call ‘‘ education ; ” 
he does not have to earn a living—poor devil !—but can do as he 
pleases. And what he pleases to do, is to go out and wallow in 
the murder of creatures whose lives are at least as useful as his 
own. Not for his need; not for the feeding of those that 
hunger; but because the poor cub knows no better. Not even 
for ‘‘sport”—for the titter-witted wantons who are thus exter- 
minating our game have no more conception of Sport than an 
educated pig has of Predestination. You might teach manli- 
ness to seminary girls or old maids; but a thousand years’ tre- 
panning would never transform a Game-Hog into a Sportsman. 
Every real hunter despises these gun-puppies. It would be in- 
teresting to see Mr. Dupee make his brag toa hunter like Roose- 
velt. There are plenty of Dupees, of many sorts, socially and 
otherwise. But all that can do these things are of one certain 
sort—a latter-day people ‘civilized’ beyond their brains. No 
savage ever did so brutal, so cowardly or so contemptible an act. 
No Apache was ever so wanton; and there is no other country 
in the world except the United States where a person who does 
such things and lets the fact be known would not be over- 
whelmed with universal contempt. Unfortunately in this 
country we have not reached that certain maturity which keeps 
grown people from these infantile barbarities. We cannot 
change the fact ; but it is possible to let the gentlemen who are 
proud of this sort of achievement record themselves—and in 
this the Lion is very glad to assist them. 
There are more than a few interests which would be 
THEIR LABOR : : 

FOR THEIR glad to ‘*down” Gen. Leonard Wood ; and their misery 
PAINS. makes strange bedfellows. It is natural that in army 
circles there should be some jealousy of the promotion of this 
post-surgeon, by sweeping stages, to near the head of the army 
—over the heads of innumerable seniors and the whole \ 
tanglewood of red tape, and for no reason at all except Merit. | 
It wasn’t “‘regular,” and the best man doesn’t like to be super- 
seded. Still, it is only in a negative way, and among its 
nonentities, that the army is “‘ agin” this gallant soldier. 

There will always be ‘‘a knife for Wood” in the hands of 
those who tried to prey on Cuba, and whose steals he 
thwarted. When their itching fingers were right in an “easy” 
pocket, it was pretty hard to feel that iron hand close down on 
their wrists ; and they will never forgive him. { 
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It must be confessed, too, that there has been more than a 
little aid and comfort to the enemy from some of the nicest 
people in the country—but Academic. With this class—even 
the noblest of them—there is a certain constitutional distrust 
of the Men who Do Things. Their own activities are high and 
fine, but on paper. They wrestle mightily with the great 
problems of thought and ethics, and their services to their 
generation cannot be over-estimated. But they have never Come 
Down to Brass Tacks. They could no more handle a gang of 
workmen, or an Indian agency, or a police force—not to mention 
a nation—than they could steal or lie. If given such a respon- 
sibility, they would bend their whole conscience to its discharge 
—but would make total shipwreck and ludicrous failure. And 
for the same reason that would make them fail, they cannot 
quite comprehend the man who succeeds—they have never 
learned the Outdoor Savvy. They have never Got Up their 
Man-Muscle—and they never will. They are unduly afraidof it. 
Its exercise is Rude; it is built up only in unpadded gymna- 
siums; no man ever swelled it without Going to an Incon- 





venience. 

It takes both sorts to make a people great. We need the 
intellectual and moral recluses, the Noble Tadpoles that are All 
Head. We need equally the men who are mostly “st. And, 
above all, we need as numerous crossbreeds as can ..:; the tad- 
pole which hasn’t lost its head but has developed other members. 

We need clean men to Do Things. The teachers who sit in easy 
chairs and Tell us How, deserve all honor and affection. If we 
pity them that at recess they cannot come out and bear a hand 
with us at the game, we do so quietly—though we rather better 
believe in the sort of moral and intellectual giant, like Jordan, 
who can be University President, scientist, leader of public 
thought—and play first base in a baseball game with the under- 
graduates without losing “‘dignity.” They not only better 

serve the nation—they serve themselves better. 
Whatever the reasons, there is clearly a strong desire to dis- 

credit Wood while he is out of the country. 

} But the gentlemen—and those who are not—will have their 
| labor for their pains. If there is a man anywhere as straight 
as a die, it is Leonard Wood. If there is any man anywhere 
that manly Americans can properly look up to, it is he. He has 
the Clean Heart, the Poised Mind, and the Inevitable Hand of 
the Right Outdoor Man. And so long as there is a man of his 
own caliber in the White House, malice or grundyism will make 
no impression at headquarters. As the Outlook very well says: 
*“'The reputation of a man like Gen. Wood is part of the moral 
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capital of the country. To belittle such a reputation without 
good cause is a very serious offence against the public welfare.” 


CANNOT LOSE IT And speaking of Dignity and its Loss. 
= Like Sairy Gamp, ‘‘there ain’t no sich a person.” 


THE 


EVER HAD IT. 


WORST 


No Man ever Lost his Dignity. Many men have lost 
what they thought was their Dignity; and I know a 
Large People who Hold their Hands over their Pockets for 
Fear of such Loss. But there’s Nothing There. Dignity is 
Inherent. You can’t lose it—if you Have it. You Canif you 
Haven't. 

The people who Have Dignity to Lose are those who wear it 
as a Garment. It isn’t. Can you Lose your Bones? Well, 
Dignity is even more intimate. It is the Marrow of the Man— 
if itis atallin him. Fancy a person going about and purpose- 
fully refraining from certain things for fear he might Lose his 
Marrow ! 

The Liver that a man hath is reasonably tied tight to him. 
He doesn’t fairly know, save upon contemplation, where or 
what or how it is, nor what may disturb it. Or, tocoina 
proverb, ** The only man that has a Stomach is he who Doesn’t 
Know it.” Ditto ** Dignity.” 


While the indefatigable President is policing the Post 
Office Department (where his *‘ Move On!” is evidently 
EVER. needed) perhaps it would not be amiss for him to turn 
his disinheriting eye on the new two-cent stamp. There are, 
doubtless, worse scandals in the Department; but certainly there 
are none ich come so nearus. In our happy American way 
of Letting Her Rip, we know how to dodge our responsibility 
for corrupt officials; but stamps are as intimate and inevitable 
as undergarments. Only those whom God created for this pur- 
pose buy chromos—these Over-works of Art are not compulsory. 
But stamps ave; and for the chromo-minded person (who paints 
them) to be able to jump down our throats with his abomina- 
tion of a design, is toomuch. The new stamped-envelope effigy 
has a certain distinction of restful ugliness; and being big, 
and bare, and rude, and safely to be worshipped under the deca- 
logue (since itis not any likeness of anything in the heavens 
above, or on the earth beneath, or in the water under the 
earth) it is, for these self-same reasons, better than most of our 
modern offences in the way of stamps. It is half a century 
since the United States has had a single really dignified stamp. 
It will be several centuries before we have another, unless we 
find some way to educate our government “‘artists.” Doubtless 
the only way to educate them is to put competent men in their 
place. 

The envelope imprint is really an improvement; but the 
omnipresent gummed two-cent stamp is the Very Worst. 

There have been, in this world of tears, artistic stamps of 
medium size or less; but this is not one of them. It is not only 
small; it isa runt. It is puny, painful and snippy. It pre- 
tends to be a picture of G. Washington; but in fact, it is a 
chromo-lithograph of the Mind of a Washington Government 
Artist in the last stages of inflammation. The best of his 
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genus are bad enough, and this gentleman is the lowest deep. 
It is enough to have Washington architects to despoil the face of 
our public buildings—as 99 out of every 100 are spoiled—and 
** designers” to formulate the tin-plate bank-notes, which the 
tenderfoot sows **in our midst;” but these are relatively remote 
grievances. The gentleman whose teapot mentality confronts 
and daunts us with every letter we send or receive, is right Up 
to Us. There is no escaping him. And he is a public enemy. 
In view of the President’s temper, there is little doubt that the 
Machens, and Perry S. Heaths, and others of the Push who 
corrupt our postoffice morals, are going to get, and very quickly, 
their everlasting come-uppance. And when those who steal 
only our money and honor are safely behind the bars, let us 
have a little pot of boiling oil for this Gopher in Art, who gnaws 
at the root of our universal taste. The only reason why 
philately has been a respectable and improving amusement for 
the young of all ages is that in all the world, and in its darkest 
corners, there have been very few stamps invented so utterly 
contemptible as that which now adorns more letters than any 
other stamp in the world. 


:. The Lion has no mind to doubt such men as Newell THE ARIZONA 
RESERVOIR 


and Lippincott, the government experts in whose direct nap nnnetl 
hands is practically the work of national irrigation in a : 
the Southwest; nor Maxwell, the unattached champion who has 

crusaded so long and so mightily for this cause. They are all 

of the sort that justify, against many odds, our faith in a 
democracy. 

After a thorough talk-over with these men, the Lion is con- 
vinced that there is no Senegambian in the Tonto woodpile. 
The point is simply that, as experts in a new experiment, they 
believe the Tonto reservoir is a better “‘ opener” than the San 
Carlos. They stand for San Carlos later; and for relief of the 
parched Pimas at once—by pumping. An explicit statement of 
the official facts will presently be given in these pages. 

The more generic question, as to the intent of the National 
Irrigation movement, and its prior obligation to provide new 
homes rather than pension bankrupt gamblers in land, is another 
thing. In that, personal assurances do not “go.” It is a prin- 
ciple, not a detail. Unless National Irrigation means sincerely 
to revive our lost chance to Put the Man on the Land, to recall 
somewhat of that splendid national era of home-making which 
marked the settlement of the Mid-West and the Northwest— 
why, it is foredoomed and foredamned. And the nation with 
it. Land speculators and purchasers of corner lots are very 
good in their kind; but they are to a nation about as serious 
and salutary asa plug hat. ‘The marrow and bone and sinew of 
any land is the people that Use it; the people that take it virgin 
and break it to maternity ; in a word, the Home-Makers. They 
may not be as precise as you and I; their grammar may make 
the judicious grieve. But they make a country, which you and 
I merely adorn. 
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THE MIND Like the Georgia Cracker’s fence, every other picket 
ee gone and some posts missing, the East — ‘‘ wal, it 


averages purty good.” New England burning up with 
drouth and forest fires ; Kansas City and St. Louis, and various 
other points, sputtering under ten feet of flood-water—their 
golden mean would be rather tolerable. Their constitutional 
trouble, however, is that they have not learned to manage their 
own averages. They are much like my Pueblo friends (in mental 
process, zof in faith) who sit and chat with their smallpox 
neighbor, and take the children to see him. ‘‘But my dear 
José, you and the babies will Take It.” 

‘* If God so wills,” says José placidly. ‘‘If He wills, also, we 
shall take it even if we stay away. ” 

Enough water has gone to waste in one week, within the cor- 
poration limits of Kansas City, toguarantee the whole vast State 
of Kansas against another drouth in three years tocome. In 
parched New England there are enough sempiternal streams to 
water every furrow of every field for all time. The congenital 
misfortune of the conservative mind is that it never puts 2 
and 2 together, ‘“‘all by its lonesome.” Being trepanned in 
youth with the multiplication-table, it performs the feat in fam- 
iliar lines; but never per se. And the Conservative Mind is 
merely the Mind that Never Removed. 


FOR A If there is any cause for which a Western American 
wee oak, © probe his pockets with good heart and a ready fist, it 
‘isthe proposed memorial to that fine type of Old-School 
American, J. Sterling Morton, to be erected in Nebraska City, 
where was his home. Mr. Morton was not unknown to political 
life—which he graced with honesty and sobriety—but his long 
claim on the affectionate remembrance of his countrymen is that 
he was the father and inventor of Arbor Day; and this aspect 
of aripe and useful life is what the memorial is planned to 
commemorate. Mr. Morton’s favorite and concise gospel, 
‘**Plant Trees,” might well be made a national slogan. We are 
just beginning to realize the vital necessity of following this 
advice ; some fifty years from now, probably, the nation will 
fully realize what Mr. Morton saw and felt so far in advance of 
his generation. An effective design has been chosen by the 
Arbor Day Memorial Association; and only a few thousand 
dollars are lacking to cover its cost. Subscriptions may be sent 
to the president of the Association, ex-Governor Robt. W. 
Furnas, Nebraska City, Neb. And having “given down” for 
the monument, let us build a million others of our own—monu- 
ments more perennial than bronze, and nobler; the shafts of 
grateful trees. 


The death of Dr. C. W. Doyle, of Santa Cruz, Cal., removes 
too soon a name of no small promise in Western letters. Dr. 
Doyle was born in India 52 years ago; and out of his early en- 
vironment sprang the very striking book ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Jungle.” He has resided for many years in California; and his 
“Shadow of Quong Lung” was not only a strong, but an inti- 
mate, picture of Highbinder life in San Francisco. It is a pity 
that death cut short our reasonable expectation of worthy suc- 
cessors to these uncommon books. Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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To give a clear, correct and unpadded 
record of a man and his work is much 
ore : for a biographer toaccomplish. To interpret 

aa both man and work with just, appreciative and 
illuminating criticism is more. Rarest of all is it that one has the in- 
sight to perceive and the skill to convey what the work most intimately 
meant to the worker himself. These three things Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has attempted in Robert Browning — just added to the series of ‘‘English 
Men of Letters’’—and has failed in no one of them. There will inevitably 
be many to challenge his conclusions at one point or another, but for the 
future no student of Browning can ignore his work or fail to be affected 
by it. Nor, for that matter, can any reader who cares for sane and pene- 
trating thought, expressed in the easy yet pungent style of a master in the 
craft, afford to neglect making its acquaintance. 

Among the most stimulating pages of this book, tonic and awakening 
as it is throughout, are those which deal with 7he Ring and the Book— 
which Mr. Chesterton regards as the great epic of this age, for more than 
one reason. I quote, with regret that it must be briefly: 

The poet of the old epic is the poet who had learnt to speak; Browning in the new epic is 
the poet who has learnt to listen. This listening to truth and error, to heretics, to fools, 
to intellectual bullies, to desperate partisans, to mere chatterers, to systematic poisoners of 
the mind, is the hardest lesson that humanity has ever been set to learn. The Hing and the 
Book is the embodiment of this terrible magnanimity and patience. Itis the epic of free 
speech ... . Itis not by any means self-evident upon the face of it that an institution 
like the liberty of speech is right or just. It is not natural or obvious to let a man utter 
follies and abominations which you believe to be bad for mankind any more than it is 
natural or obvious to let a man dig upa part of the public road, or infect half a town with 
typhoid fever. The theory of free speech, that truth is so much larger and stranger and 
more many-sided than we know of, that it is very much better at all cosis to hear every 
one’s account of it, is a theory which has been justified upon the whole by experiment, but 
which remains a very daring and even a very surprising theory . .. . Browning was 
upon the whole the first poet to apply the principle to poetry. 

At a single relatively minor point, Mr. Chesterton seems to have failed 
to make the most of his material. He discusses with his accustomed 
clarity the propriety of publishing the correspondence between Elizabeth 
Barrett and her husband-to-be, but does not suggest that there is any clue 
to what the two whose soul-secrets were thus made public would have 
thought about it—a question of vital consequence in such a discussion. 
Now Elizabeth Barrett did express herself definitely and exactly upon this 
very question, in one of these very letters, and Browning at least did not 
dissent. She said (page 480, Vol. 1, of the published Letters), apropos of 
Harriet Martineau’s declared objection to the publication of intimate per- 


sonal correspondence : 

I, for my part, value letters (to talk literature) as the most vital part of biography 
We should all be ready to say that if the secrets of our daily lives and inner souls may 
instruct other surviving souls, let them be open to men hereafter even as they are to God 
now. Dust to dust,and soul secrets to humanity--there are natural heirs to all these 
things. Not that I do not intimately understand the shrinking back from the idea of 
publicity on any terms—not that I would not myself destroy papers of mine which were 
sacred to me for personal reasons—but then I never would call this natural weakness, 
virtue—nor would I, as a teacher of the public, announce it and attempt to justify it as an 
example to other minds and acts, I hope. 

Mr. Chesterton was doubtless familiar with this passage—indeed, he 
takes substantially the same ground. Yet he might well have substituted 
this quotation for one of those which he actually chose. The Macmillan 


Co., N. Y. 75 cents, ne?. 
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“LARVATED Evidencing earnest thought and wide research, and containing 
SUGGESTIONS”’ much that is interesting and suggestive, 7he Law of Mental 
AND PIK. Medicine, by Dr. Thomson J. Hudson (Doctor, by the way, not in 
Medicine, but in Laws and Philosophy) falls far short of ‘‘ placing mental 
therapeutics upon a firmly scientific basis.’’ Dr. Hudson undoubtedly be- 
lieves with entire sincerity that his argument is welded together of exact 
logic and rigid scientific method ; yet there are fatal gaps in his logical 
chain, and too frequently his method is scientific in appearance only. 
The result is that no confidence whatever can be placed in the major con- 
clusions which the author presents as highly probable, if not definitely 
established. Such an assertion as this is not to be made concerning the 
work of a serious investigator without offering proof—and sufficient proof 

may be given, even within the small space here available. 

Dr. Hudson’s position may be summed up, briefly but fairly, somewhat 
as follows: The human body—like that of every other animal—is wholly . 
composed of cells,each of which is a living individual, possessed of suffi- 
cient intelligence to enable it to perform properly its share of organic 
function. ‘These intelligent entities are presided over and their function- 
ing absolutely controlled by a central intelligence, which the author calls 
**the subjective mind ’’—the elder and infinitely the more powerful brother 
in the duplex mental organism. All disease is in its essence either insuffi- 
cient or excessive activity of a group or groups of cells, and may accord- 
ingly be abolished by the despotic authority of the central intelligence. 
The subjective mind may be moved toexercise this authority by suggestion, 
either from its own partner, the ‘‘ objective mind ’”’ of the same person, or 
from without. All that can be done for the restoration of health by either 
material or mental remedy is, directly or indirectly, to energize the mental 
organism in control of the bodily functions. Medicine can accomplish 
good in just three ways and no more—as a cell-food, asa cell-irritant, or 
as a “‘ larvated suggestion,’’ otherwise a placebo. 

Now this seems plausible enough, granting certain premises, but it 
wholly ignores one absolutely vital fact—that a large part of what is 
called ‘‘disease’’ is but the struggle for existence between competing 
forms of life. All communicable diseases are now known to be neither 
more nor less than the invasion of the organism by an alien and independ- 
ent form of life, and the effort on the one hand to expel or destroy the in- 
truder and on the other to maintain and improve the foothold gained. 
Allowing the subjective mind supreme control over its own forces, its be- 
hest has no force in the camps of the enemy, these being ruled by a hos- 
tile intelligence of equal rank. In many such cases—not in all, as yet— 
the modern physician is able to supply much more than cell-food, cell- 
stimulant or encouraging suggestion. It is exactly his business to furnish 
to the beleaguered garrison both allies and weapons, in the form of ‘‘ mate- 
rial remedies.’’ Dr. Hudson can hardly be wholly innocent of the bacterial 
origin of certain classes of disease, yet I do not find the faintest hint of it 
in his book. ‘This is utterly destructive to any claim-of scientific validity 
for his ‘‘ Law,”’ since a working hypothesis must be shown to account for 
all known pertinent facts. 

{ven more surprising is his treatment of suggestion by personal contact. 
He develops at much length the theorems that all communication between 
the nerve cells iscarried on only by the projection of filamentous processes, 
and that the withdrawal by any cell of its tentacles from contact with 
those of its neighbor breaks the line of communication and absolutely in- 
hibits the transmission of sensation or intelligence. Yet he asserts that by 
pressing the tips of one person’s fingers upon the body of another ‘‘ a chain 
of communication is established between the subjective minds of the two 
individuals,’’ and hence healing suggestions may be directly transmitted. 
Which is very much like showing that a one-inch break in a wire would 
prevent the passage of an electric current, and later complacently an- 
nouncing, ‘‘ Having shown that the ends of the wires are within a hundred 
feet of one another, all conditions are evidently complete for sending a § 
message.’’ 

It seems worth mention that Dr. Hudson devotes some four pages to an 
ardent defence of New England pie as made by our grandmothers, the 
curious article of flavored hardware known as ‘‘railroad pie,’’ however, 
eoins condemned without benefit of clergy. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

1.20 net 
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The voice of a man, lifted to tell unstutteringly those truths HOW IT FEELS 
concerning life which burn hottest in his own heart, is always TO BE 
worth an attentive ear. And if the voice be both trained and A PROBLEM. 
melodious, its utterances are, in the finest sense, Literature. Zhe Souls of 
Black Folk falls, without possibility of dispute, under this category. Its 
author, Prof. W. E. Burghardt DuBois is a man of scholarly taste and 
achievement, of sympathetic and sensitive temper, of noble and unselfish 
ambition, a cultured gentleman by any just standard—and a negro. The 
fourteen essays included in the present volume deal boldly, frankly and 
without any apparent mental reservations, with the ‘‘negro question.’’ 
Prof. DuBois does not stop with the broader economic, political and educa- 
tional problems, but answers with as little reserve the intimate personal 
question, How does it feel to be such a man as you are and yet to be ofa 
race branded and set apart? No mind to which thinking is more thana 
tradition can fail to find his eloquent and penetrating discussion of these 
’ vital problems of absorbing interest. 

I do not propose to criticize or discuss this living expression of the hope 
and the sorrow of a race—only to recommend it, and to back the recom- 
mendation by quoiing what seems to me one of its finest passages. 

Here we have brought our three gifts and mingled them with yours: a gift of story and 
song—soft, stirring melody in an ill-harmonized and unmelodious land ; the gift of sweat 
and brawn to beat back the wilderness, conquer the soil, and lay the foundations of this 
vast economic empire two hundred years earlier than your weak hands could have done it; 
the third, a gift of the Spirit. Around us the history of the land has centered for thricea 
hundred years; ont of the nation’s heart we havecalled allthat was best to throttle and 
subdue all that was worst; fire and blood, prayer and sacrifice, have billowed over this 
people, and they have found peace only in the altars of the God of Right. Nor has our gift 
of the Spirit been merely passive. Actively we have woven ourselves with the very warp 
and woof of this nation—we fought their battles, shared their sorrow, mingled our blood 
with theirs, and generation after generation have pleaded with a headstrong, careless 
people to despise not Justice, Mercy, and Truth, lest the nation be smitten with a curse. 
Our song, our toil, our cheer, and warning have been given to this nation in blood-brother- 
hood. Are not these gifts worth the giving? Is not this work and striving? Would 
America have been America without her Negro people ? 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.20 met. 


The splendor of the local color in John H. Whitson’s Barbara, THE STORM-SWEPT 

A Woman of the West, is apt to dazzle even the most accustomed SHORES OF 
reader, and divert him from a just appreciation of the novel and SAN DIEGO, 
ingenious methods by which the lady-heroine pursues a first husband from 
Kansas to Cripple Creek, follows a blind trail to San Diego, is convinced 
of the first one’s death and accepts the convincer as a second, finds she has 
one too many alive, and is finally relieved of the superfluous individual. 
One is fairly lost in wonder at the docility with which Mr. Whitson’s 
coloring materials fall into place on the canvas under his master hand. 
Taking, for example, Barbara’s trip from Colorado to California, the 
author stands Moqui Indians on the station platform at ‘’The Needles, that 
queerly named town near the Colorado River’’— whither they must have 
walked some 300 miles from their reservation to oblige the lady ; and after 
the train has crossed the San Bernardino Mountains, he sends it ‘ whiz- 
zing down the fair valley of the San Joaquin,’’ which takes its sudden 
shift on the map all smiling, through the ‘“‘ thriving cities’’ lying between 
Orange and San Diego. Lest excitement should be lacking, a little later 
on he provides for her a funnel-shaped cloud, which, belching from its 
greenish mouth and rolling folds thunder, rain and a gale of wind chases 
her from the ‘‘ barracudae grounds”’ just off Point Loma, right through 
the Bay and clear under the lee of Spreckels wharf, where it kicks up such 
a disturbance that she cannot safely land from a tug tied to the wharf 
until the fury of the waves has abated. Dwellers in San Diego, who see 
just this sort of thing every few days, will be delighted that so typical a 
P scene has been immortalized in print. The artist who illustrates this 
thrilling battle with the tempest has caught the true spirit of this inde- 
pendent Woman of the West—two strands of whose hair are depicted as 
fluttering out, loosely yet with irresistible determination, right against 
the gale. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Wirt Gerrare counts Siberia as not only the larger, but the APPRAISING 
better, fraction of Russia—freer, capable of greater development THE BEAR’S HIDE 
and ultimately to weigh more in world politics and commerce. AND CLAWS. 
Accordingly the larger portion of his Greater Russia is devoted to the 
country east of the Urals. The book is the result of the author’s personal 
travel and observation, and contains much information of value. The 
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index is nearly worthless—a pity, since a competent index would have 
made the book useful for reference purposes. The author’s final conclusion 
—that the rest of the world which is, or would like to be, interested in the 
commerce of the Far East must arm unitedly, and be ready to discuss the 
question with Russia with hard gloves and toa finish—is as may be. Cer- 
tainly that view of it is no longer exclusively English. It is upsetting to 
preconceived notions of Siberian travel to learn that one may ride without 
change from Moscow to Irkutsk—seven days’ journey—in a train provided 
not only with the ordinary luxuries of the best American ‘‘ Limiteds,’’ but 
with such extras as a fully equipped dark room for photographers. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $3 net. 


SWEET Of three new text-books lately received from the American 
SIMPLICITY Book Co., Prof. Louis Bevier’s Brief Greek Syntax and the high- 
MUCH OVERDONE. school edition of C. C. Curtiss’s American Standard Bookkeeping 
seem entirely competent and useful. But Child Literature, by Mae Henion 
Sims is a reversion to a type which I had supposed was extinct. ‘‘ Litera- 
ture’? is a somewhat elastic word, but there is at least a doubt whether it 
may be stretched to cover such abstrusely scientitic information as, for ex- 
ample, the little monograph on the cetaceans which follows: 
Did you ever see a whale? 
Whales live in the sea. 
Men do not catch whales with hooks. 
They must have strong spears and spear them. 
One man alone cannot catch a whale. He must have cthers to help him. 


If one may trust the evidence of the illustrations, the book is not a native 
product. The one accompanying the treatise quoted is peculiarly delightful 
for its study of sea-going costumes. It presents a bearded, ruddy and burly 
gentleman—possibly the Professor of Icthyology responsible forthe brochure 
—with billy-cock hat, overcoat, light trousers, patent-leather shoes, spats 
and an ivory-handled umbrella, and a rotund lad in blouse, knickers and cap, 
both absorbed in the contemplation of something presumably a whale, 
though its glistening is more like unto that to be expected from Captain 
Nemo’s “‘ Nautilus.”’ 


“THE PROPLE Julia Ellen Rogers must be credited with one of the most satis- 
WITH THE factory of recent ‘‘mature books,’’ in her Among Green Trees, 
GREEN HEADS.’’ whose sub-title, ‘‘A Guide to pleasant and profitable acquaintance 
with familiar trees’’ is accurately descriptive. The style is direct and 
agreeable, the information reliable and entertaining, the choice of topics 
discriminating, the illustration rarely attractive, and the manner of the 
publisher’s work most admirable. ‘The work is divided into four parts 
dealing respectively with the nature-study side, the physiological, the 
practical questions of cultivation, and the identification of varieties. The 
book limits its field to the northeastern United States and Canada. A. W. 
Mumford, Chicago. $3.00 net. 


THE MISSIONS A useful illustrated handbook on California Missions and Land- 
AND HOW TO marks has been prepared by Mrs. Armitage S. C. Forbes, Chair- 
RKACH THEM. man of the California History and Landmarks Committee of the 

State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Toa brief historical sketch of each 
mission, it adds such practical details as are expected from a guidebook. 
A little more care would have saved Mrs. Forbes from some slips in matters 
of fact. For example, if there is an ‘‘ auxiliary’’ to the Landmarks Club, 
the Landmarks Club does not know it; the scene of Ramona was laid at 
Camulos, not at Guajome (which, by the way, is consistently misspelled in 

the paragraph concerning it); ‘‘ Pala’? does not mean shovel—nor is the > 
valley so shaped—but is a Luisefio word meaning water; and the roofs 
of San Juan Capistrano have been re-covered by the Landmarks Club with 
tiles, not with shingles. It is true enough that no one of these matters is 
of very great importance, but it is also true that between “‘ pretty near’”’ 
and ‘‘exactly’’ lies an immense gap. Out West Co., Los Angeles. 25c. 





HOW The story of how William Travers Jerome became District Attor- 
TAMMANY ney of New York, as told by Alfred Hodder, in A Fight for the City, 
WAS BEATEN. isa peculiarly inspiriting one, and will be heartily relished by every ’ 


American who believes that, in spite of appearances, voters do not after 
all prefer to be humbugged and soft-sawdered and generally politically be- 
devilled. Judge Jerome made his fight for election by telling unflinchingly 
the whole biting truth, and by telling it when, where and how it should { 
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bite deepest. What a rumpus that kind of a canvass kicked up, not only 
among his party opponents but among his political assuciates, can easily 
be guessed by any adult person who has ever sniffed at the bubbling of the 
political stew. Mr. Hodder wisely draws freely upon Judge Jerome’s cam- 
paign speeches, which appear to have been models of vigorous straight- 
hitting. Not many professed biographies succeed in drawing a clearer 
and more vital picture of their subject than does this book—which does not 
pose as a biography at all—of Mr. Jerome. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50 net. 


In his 7rust Finance, Edward Sherwood Meade, of the Wharton A WARNING 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, treats fully the TO TRUSTFUL 


methods by which those gigantic corporations which we have 

agreed to call ‘‘ trusts’ have been organized, and their stocks and bonds 
floated upon the market as well as the probable future of these ‘‘securi- 
ties ’’ from the standpoint of the investor. Upon the latter point Dr. Meade 
selects the U. S. Steel Corporation as a subject for dissection, and his con- 
clusions are not calculated to cheer the holders of stock in that concern or 
in others which have been formed and administered along similar lines. 
The author recommends national control of all corporations, full publicity, 
and regulations compelling them to lay aside the larger part of their 
profits until an adequate reserve has been established. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.25 nef, postage, 12 cents. 


INVESTORS. 


It is with sorrow rather than anger that the author of 7ke THE REAL 
Garden of a Commuters Wife now tells how the People of the INWARDNESS 
Whirlpool—otherwise, a colony of New York society folk—have OF “THE SWIM.”’ 


invaded the delightful neighborhood of the ‘*‘ garden,’’ have done their 
best to infect it with their own madness, and have succeeded in interfering 
with the peace of mind of those who retain old-fashioned ideals of home 
and duty and motherhood. Both sorrow and anger are tempered by a 
keenly humorous perception of the ridiculous side of the invasion—and 
the invaders—which might otherwise seem intolerable. The Commuter’s 
Wife now has twin lads to run about the garden and they help to light up 
the pages of her experience-book. The two love-stories involved also work 
out as they should, and the book is thoroughly entertaining, as well as 
worth while on other counts. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Hamlet, in the series of ‘‘ Pocket English and American Clas- sixty 


sics’’ is as handsome and convenient a little volume as its fellows. PAGES 


Fortunately, the ‘‘ Notes ’’ and ‘*‘ Outline Questions ”’ are not com- 

pulsory. There are professors and editors outside of Nebraska who con- 
ceive that a great work of art is to be illuminated by such problems as, 
Which of these men, Horatio or Marcellus, is likely to be most tempted to 
talk of the night’s experiences ? and, Does it seem that Polonius is making a 
stated remittance, or has Laertes sent home for the money? The Nebraska 
Professor of Literature who edits this volume offers sixty pages (in fine 
print) of just such profound and vital questions as these. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 25 cents. 


Olive Thorne Miller’s 7yue Bird Stories are valuable not only for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of young persons of all ages—their ostensible 
function—but as data for a sound Animal Psychology. ‘They are drawn 
from notes made in her bird room and afield, and are evidently quite un- 
twisted records of actual and affectionate observation. Each bird is to 
Mrs. Miller an individual, possessing its own distinct character and per- 
sonality, and deserving not only study but personal friendship. ‘The illus- 
trations, by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, are delightful. Houghton, Mifllin & 
Co., Boston. $1 met. 


The theory upon which A/Zhletics and Outdoor Sports for Women has 
been prepared may be gathered from a single sentence in the introduction : 
“The ‘event’ for which women should train is a long and happy life of 
usefulness—with no ‘ uerves.’’’ ‘This statement may be endorsed with en- 
tire safety, and the book is as good as the theory. It is edited by Lucille 
Eaton Hill, Director of Physical Training at Wellesley. Each of its four- 
teen chapters is prepared by a different specialist, and the illustrations are 
numerous and useful The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 
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Volume IV of the magnificent series of ‘‘ sources’’ on the history of the 
Philippine Islands covers the period from 1576 to 1582. The most important 
documents translated are the ‘‘ Relations’”’ (reports to the home govern- 
ment) of Governor Francisco de Sande, and accounts of expeditions to 
Borneo, Jolo and Mindanao. As has already been stated, this superb work 
will be completed in 55 volumes, orders are accepted only for the entire 
series, and the price is $4 me¢ per volume. The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Cleveland. 


The samples of Simeon Ford’s after dinner speeches now published 
under the title of A Few Remarks, quite justify his reputation as a pro- 
moter of hilarity. Indeed they are even funnier than was necessary for 
their original purpose—since laughter bubbles easily from them that have 
just been sufficiently dined and wined. Mr. Ford has carefully avoided 
anything which might require his hearers to think, and thereby risk im- 
pairing their digestion. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1 mez. 


Mr. Zangwill announces 7he Grey Wig as containing his newest and 
oldest work. The 175 pages filled by ‘‘ The Big Bow Mystery ’”’ may safely 
be skipped by any who don’t care to see a clever man doing somersaults 
onatrash-heap. Even so, there are almost 400 pages left—which will be 
enough to satisfy most appetites. His fireworks are the real thing and 
coruscate brilliantly; but they do not illuminate. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


The Waterfowl Family is up to the standard of preceding volumes of 
the ‘‘ American Sportsman’s Library,’’ which is to say that it fills its 
purpose admirably. The authors in this case are L. C. Sanford, L. B. 
Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke. It is announced that this series is to be ex- 
tended to twenty volumes, instead of the ten originally planned. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $2 net. 


The fifth volume in the series treating the Historic Highways of Amer- 
ica, by Archer Butler Hulbert, takes up 7he Old Glade Road—the highway 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg over which relief reached Fort Pitt from 
its investment by Pontiac’s savage forces, and which was a vital factor in 
the settlement and conquest of the trans-Allegheny empire. The Arthur 
H. Clark Co., Cleveland. 


H. D. Hemenway, Director of the Hartford School of Horticulture, has 
prepared a manual entitled How To Make School Gardens. It is the re- 
sult of years of practical experience, is intended for the use of both 
teachers and pupils, and contains suggestions that will be of value to other 
than school-gardeners. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1 vet. 


Ralph Henry Barbour tells, in 7he Land O/ Joy, an entirely pleasant and 
genuine story of a couple of Harvard undergraduates, their friends and 
sweethearts. It is his first novel, though he has written good short stories 
of college life, and he scores a success with it. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


Seven of the last stories to come from Bret Harte’s pen are published 
under the title of the longest of them—7ven?t’s Trust. Colonel Starbottle, 
Jack Hamlin and other old friends appear again, with many new ones, and 
play their parts as entertainingly as ever. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.25. 


To the ‘‘ Little Novels by Favourite Authors’ are added a sufficiently 
shivery ghost story—Man Overboard, by F. Marion Crawford—and a light 
tale of love and laughter—Mr. Keegan’s Elopement, by Winston Churchill. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 50 cents each. 


Wild Birds in City Parks is a descriptive list of 100 birds which have 
been observed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. A. W. Mumford, Chicago. 25 


cents. 
CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 


By one of those blunders which ‘‘ somebody”’ will occasionally make, the 
titles under the likenesses on pages 101 and 103 of this number were trans- 
posed. The half-tone on p. 101 is intended to represent Frederick Haynes 
Newell, while that on p. 103 is meant for Charles D. Walcott, despite the 
title lines. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


THE NATION’S HAND IN THE DESERT. 


HE first anniversary of the Executive approval of the 
or National Irrigation Act occurred on the 17th of last 
month, and the same date— most significantly and appro- 
priately—was the one hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary 
of that other great day in the upward progress of the American 
. people, the Battle of Bunker Hill. Much has been accom- 
plished in connection with the new policy during the first year 
of its existence. The Geological Survey, to which the work was 
committed by the Secretary of the Interior, has created a branch 
known as the United States Reclamation Service, and placed 
at its head one of the ablest and best trained young scientific 
men in the country, Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell. The forces 
have been organized and put into active operation throughout 
the West. Many projects have been considered, and a few of 
the most important and promising have been made the subject 
of careful preliminary surveys and estimates. Finally, five 
great undertakings have been definitely selected, and it seems 
likely that within a few months actual construction will have 
begun upon some or all of them. If so, the second anniversary 
of the Act will see millions invested in substantial works, while 
another year or two will reveal the dawn of a new and mo- 
mentous era in our social history—the swarming of the people 
upon the soil conquered from the silence and sterility of the 
desert by the strong hand of the nation. 








In entering upon this work we are treading what is, — 

° for us, an almost unbroken path. Under such circum- MOUNTAIN 
stances, it was inevitable that differences of opinion — Se 
should arise and that there should be misunderstanding, criti- 

cism, disappointment, even bitter complaint. From the earliest 

hour of its history, national irrigation has had one luminous 
object in view—/o reclaim the largest possible area of land and 

to settle it with the largest possible number of human beings. 

This object has stood out, clear and distinct, like a mountain 

peak against the sky. But how to reach it !—that was a very 
different matter. Should we leave it to private enterprise ? 
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Should we give the lands to the States? Should the nation 
boldly assume the burden and take it upon its own broad 
shoulders ? And, if the latter, by precisely what road should 
the mountain peak be approached ? The future historian may 
find it interesting to follow the tortuous meanderings of public 
opinion on this subject and to chronicle the vicissitudes of the 
Irrigation Idea in its long and adventurous journey across the 
years. Congress, in its wisdom, recognized that the American 
people had decided, first, that the time had come when the 
desert must be reclaimed; and, second, that in order to make 
sure that it should be done promptly and thoroughly, they would 
do it themselves. And then Congress left to the Secretary of 
the Interior the onerous and delicate duty of arranging the de- 
tails, granting him rather extraordinary powers for the purpose. 
Secretary Hitchcock, and his principal assistants, Director Wal- 
cott and Chief Newell, assumed the responsibility without 
flinching. ‘They proceeded to select what they regarded as the 
best opportunities for initial projects under the new policy and 
to make rules and regulations to govern the use of water and 
the settlement of lands. And thereby hangs not simply a tale, 
but a howl of rage and disappointment. 


The matter involves many minor details, but there is 


BIG WITH one point at issue which is really big and generic, the 


FATE. decision of which must be followed by far-reaching and 
epoch-making consequences. The question is this: Can the 
Government build works where the land susceptible of irriga- 
tion is largely, or even exclusively, in private ownership ? Or 
do the letter and spirit of the Act require that only lands in 
public ownership shall be reclaimed, save when the watering of 
private lands may be an unavoidable incident of the work ? 
The particular instance which has given rise to controversy on 
this subject is the construction of the Tonto reservoir in Ari- 
zona,* but it is doubtless a question which must be met all over 
the arid region. It should be met frankly and squarely, and 
while we are still at the threshold of the new policy. It would 
be both cowardly and foolish to dodge such an issue. 


* The opponents of the Tonto proposition assert that absolutely no public land will be 
irrigable therefrom, but the Government claims that forty to fifty per cent. of the land 
which may be watered by storage and pumping (it is estimated that the works will provide 
20,000 horse-power and a complete plant for electrical transmission to points of use) will be 
public land. Th. opponents assert that the Pima Indians will be left to suffer for water, 
of which they were long since unjustly deprived by white settlers, in consequence of the 
construction of the Tonto reservoir, instead of the San Carlos. The Government claims 
that the Pimas cannot be taken care of under the National Irrigation Act, which makes no 
provision for furnishing water except to those who can reimburse the Reclamation Fund, 
but says the lands of the Pimas may be irrigated as conveniently by power from the 
Tonto dam as from any othersource. It is anticipated that early legislation will provide 
for this. In the meantime, five test wells are being sunk on the reservation. 
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ETHAN ALLEN Hitcucock, Secretary of the Interior. 


It is perfectly true, of course, that the paramount — 
object of national irrigation is to make habitable and BOTH JUST 
cultivable the fertile portions of the public domain. a See 
And this must necessarily be its chief usefulness, since the 
larger part of the land in the arid region is public property. 

But, in my opinion, it by no means follows that millions of acres 
of land in private ownership may not justly and legally receive 
the benefit of water developed by means of the natio.sal system. 
In fact, it is plain to my mind that it would be both unjust and 
illegal to fail to make provision for large amounts of land which 
are privately owned and which otherwise may never be made 





A COMMON 
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useful to human beings and never pay reasonable tribute to 
State or nation in the form of taxes. Now, let us see why this 
is so. 


With few exceptions, the streams on which it is pro- 


masse omncingy posed to store water and develop power have long been 


SHOWING WHY. 


JUSTICE 


TO THE 
PIONEERS. 


used for irrigation. Their entire flow at low-water 
stage is diverted each year into canals already in operation, 
whilé an amount of water much in excess of their low-water 
flow has been claimed and appropriated in accordance with local 
laws and customs. As a practical question, it is found utterly 
impossible to store the flood waters of such streams without 
interfering with vested rights, unless it be frankly conceded at 
the outset that private lands dependent on this source of supply 
shall satisfy their reasonable needs from the new works, paying 
the Government therefor in just the same manner that the set- 
tlers on public lands are required to do. As a rule, there are 
three classes of lands within reach of every stream in the 
arid region, vzz.: first, those owned by earliest appropriators, 
which have an abundance of water; second, those owned by 
later appropriators, which have sufficient water for a short time 
each season and a claim for more water when it happens to be 
in the stream; third, those which have no water at all, and can- 
not have until the full storage and pumping possibilities of the 
stream and locality shall be realized by means of national irri- 
gation. Taking the arid region as a whole, the third class of 
land is much the largest, and it was for the benefit of this class 
that the movement was undertaken primarily. But if the 
Government should shut its eyes to the claims of the second 
class it would do a grave injustice and have endless litigation on 
itshands. ‘This would inevitably follow, since the water which 
the Government proposes to store or to pump is absolutely the 
only water which can ever be made available for the use of 
these lands now in private ownership, but receiving only partial 
and very unsatisfactory irrigation. That is one aspect of the 
case, and the commonest aspect. But take another where the 
issue is more sharply defined. 


There are streams where every drop of water which 
can possibly be stored will be required to irrigate lands 
now in private ownership. These lands were mostly 
taken up by those who sought to make homes in good faith on 
the public domain. They settled under laws deliberately enacted 
by Congress. If those laws proved to be an invitation to dis- 
aster, it is certainly not the fault of the homeseekers. They 
depended for water upon speculative corporations chartered 
under the law and vested with sweeping franchises and rights 
in the most precious element of natural wealth. These specu- 
lative corporations frequently oversold their supply and more 
frequently went bankrupt before they had finished their works. 
Again, the homeseekers were not responsible for the situation 
in which they found themselves. Indeed, it very often happened 
that they had paid for their water rights in advance, thus fur- 
nishing the speculators with the capital on which to speculate 
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CHARLES D. WaLcort, Director of the Geological Survey. 


and exploit the unfortunate settlers. Now, then, to insist that 
the Government shall appropriate the only water that can ever 
be brought to these private lands, and take that water away to 
public lands where nobody lives, would be so palpably unjust 
that the proposition could not possibly find an advocate or de- 
fender among those who know the facts. It therefore becomes 
necessary not only to irrigate lands of which a part are in pri- 
vate ownership, but it will sometimes be necessary to irrigate 
lands of which a// are in private ownership. Not to do so would 
be an act of injustice, of inhumanity. It would put the Gov- 
ernment in the untenable position of punishing one class of its 
citizens in order that another class may be benefited. With one 
hand it would hold out the hope of independence to prospective 
settlers who have not yet left their eastern or foreign homes, 
while with the other hand it would deprive some of our best 
aad bravest pioneers of their only chance to win the independ- 
ence they have fought for. It is unthinkable! 
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“IT IS SO NOMIN- Confronted [with these stern and stubborn facts, the 
ae oF eae critics of the Interior Department say: ‘‘We will ad- 


BOND.’’ 


mit that the law ought to be as you say, but the fact is 
that it is not so—the fact is, you would never have dared to ask 
for the law on these grounds, and would never have got it if 
you had.” Let us see about that. 

For the first six years of its history, the national irrigation 
movement was purely academic. It was doing an educational 
service of incalculable value, but it proposed no specific policy 
beyond scientific investigation of the great problem. The plan 
of ceding the lands to the States was, indeed, favored by the 
first Irrigation Congress, but abandoned by the second, which 
solemnly declared: ‘‘’The problem is national in its essence.” 
And that was ten years ago. The famous report of Capt. 
Chittenden gave the first definite direction to the movement. 
This advocated national construction of reservoirs, and made no 
attempt to deal with the respective claims of private and public 
lands. Upon this report the National Irrigation Association 
predicated its aggressive campaign, and adopted the first defi- 
nite declaration as to the specific policy demanded by the friends 
of the cause. That declaration contained the following : 

That the National Government, as a part of its policy of internal im- 
provements, shall build the great reservoirs necessary to save for beneficial 
use the flood waters that now run to waste in the arid region, and shall pre- 
serve the forests and reforest denuded areas as sources of water supply. 

Does any one mean to say that under this declaration the In- 
terior Department could not do what it is now proposing to do ? 
But it was the President of the United States who is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the liberal interpretation of national irrigation 
which is now to be applied. In his first message to Congress 
Mr. Roosevelt said : 

‘*Great storage works are necessary to equalize the flow of streams and 
to save the flood waters. Their construction has been conclusively shown 
to be an undertaking too vast for private effort. Nor can it best be accom- 
plished by the individual States acting alone. Far-reaching interstate 
problems are involved ; and the resources of single States would often be 
inadequate. It is properly a national function, at least in some of its 
features. /¢ is as right for the National Government to make the streams 
and rivers of the arid region useful by engineering works for water storage 
as to make useful the rivers and harbors of the humid region by engineering 
works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the head- 
waters of our rivers is but an enlargement of our present policy of river 
control, under which levees are built on the lower reaches of the same 
streams.”’ 

When has the question ever been asked, in connection with 
river and harbor improvement or the building of levees, *‘Is 
private property to be benefited by this expenditure?” On the 
other hand, is it not always private property which is benefited 
by such works? ‘True, the entire country is benefited incident- 
ally, and this will be most emphatically true of national irriga- 
tion, but direct benefits are conferred upon individuals and com- 
munities in the immediate neighborhood. Nobody complains 
and nobody has a right to complain. It is the business of this 
nation to “provide for the common defense,” and to “* promote 
the general welfare,” according to the language of the Constitu- 
tion. So we have done on the Coastof the Atlantic; so we 
have done, and must do yet more, along the banks of the Miss- 
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FreprRIcK HAYNES NEWELL, Chief of the U. S. Reclamation Service. 


issippi; and so, thank God, we are about to do among the 
mountains and valleys of the arid West. Does anybody say that 
this is an after-thought—that it was neither considered nor in- 
tended when the National Irrigation Act was framed, debated, 
passed and approved ? Then let him refer to the language of 
the Act. 

Section 4, defining the duties of the Secretary of the Interior, 
says he shall determine and give public notice “of the charges 
which shall be made per acre upon the said entries (of public 
land) and upon /ands in private ownership which may be irri- 
gated by the waters of the said irrigation project.” Section 5, 
says, ** No right to the use of water on /and in private ownership 
shall be sold for a tract exceeding 160 acres, to any one landowner,” 
etc. This goes to the heart of the matter—to the very centerof the 
mountain peak of truth at which national irrigation has aimed 
from the beginning—the proposition that the land shall bedivided 
among the largest possible number of homemakers. The dis- 
tinction between public and private ownership is, after all, im- 
aginary rather than real. The land which is public today will 
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be private tomorrow ; the land which is private today was pub- 
lic yesterday. The Government has had no purpose except to 
give its citizens a chance to make homes, to enjoy the fruits 
thereof, and to pass them on to their children. This purpose is 
subserved when the water is so used as to enable the land to 
sustain a multitude of proprietors. It makes little difference 
whether the title to the land passed before or after the adoption 
of the new policy. All this was known and appreciated when 
the bill was under discussion and it was for this precise reason 
that the provisions which have been quoted were embodied in 
the law. 


BECAUSE IT IS But if there were absolutely no warrant, either in law 
EVERLASTINGLY or in precedent, for what the Secretary of the Interior 


RIGHT. e e ° 
has determined to do in Arizona, I, for one, would sus- 


tain him at any and every cost, if I fought alone. Why? Be- 
cause I believe that, upon the broadest and highest ethical 
grounds, he is everlastingly right. I believe if he should now 
be driven by public clamor from the position he has deliberately 
assumed, on the ground that the resources of this nation may 
not be used to protect, to benefit and even to save the people of 
this nation, it would bring to ashes the brightest hopes of hu- 
manity and “shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” The world 
is trembling with the travail which precedes the birth of insti- 
tutions. All thoughtful men and women know that this is so. 
The Governor of Iowa recently remarked to a class of college 
graduates : 

‘*‘We are entering the domain of altruism. Ido not want these young men 
and women to be satisfied with the individual good to all men which re- 
sults from the efforts of each for personal well being. The time is at hand 
when men must conscientiously and intentionally aim at the uplifting of 
others. No diviner maxim ever emanated from the golden throne than ‘I 
am my brother’s keeper,’’ and it is becoming, and must more and more 
become, a maxim of society and government as well as of individual life. 
We are witnessing an awakening, the like of which man never before saw.”’ 

Yes, and it happens that God, in His infinite providence, is 
using the necessities of our far Western land as a means of 
answering the demands of this ‘‘awakening.” The nation 
reaches its hand into the desert, and, lo! private monopoly in 
water and in land is scourged like the money-changers from the 
temple! The nation reaches its hand into the desert, and the 
wasting floods are tamed, the streams are harnessed, and the 
stricken forests are made to spring into life again upon the 
mountain sides! The nation reaches its hand into the desert, 
and the barred doors of a sleeping empire are thrown wide open 
to the eager and the willing! That which lay beyond the reach 
of individuals is to be grasped by the hand of Associated Man. 

Thus far have we gone by the passage of the National Irriga- 
tion Act and the interpretation which the Secretary of the In- 
terior has given to it. And not one inch of the ground which 
has been gained shall be surrendered—not one single inch! 

Wo. E. SmyTHE 
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THE NEW PLANS UNDER WAY. 


oe new plans outlined in this department last month 

were publicly inaugurated with a meeting at the Woman’s 

Club House, corner of Tenth and Figueroa streets, Los 

Angeles, on the evening of June 15th. Mr. A. H. Naftzger 

presided and delivered a brief address in which he described 

what the League had accomplished during the past year and a 

half, and referred to the new methods which will be adopted 

with the hope of largely increasing its usefulness in the future. 

One of the most gratifying features of the meeting was the 

genuine enthusiasm manifested by the audience, a number taking 

- part in the speaking. Each spoke briefly and to the point, and 

several made very valuable suggestions. It was evident that 

the new plan of membership and of work commends itself to 

the judgment of those who are most familiar with public move- 
ments of the sort. 

The principal address was delivered by Mr. William E. 


Smythe, President of the League. 

‘*We have appropriated the beautiful and significant word, Constructive,”’ 
said the speaker. ‘“‘It is not a new word in the dictionary sense, but is 
rather new in its application to economics. So far as I know, it has never 
been used before in the title of any organization or to describe the general 
character of any particular policy or cause. It has, therefore, the virtue of 
originality and freedom from entanglement with any other idea now before 
the public. In its essence, the word is affirmative. It is formative—crea- 
tive. It breathes progress. It means building—building institutions and 
building the State—not the State in the narrow sense of California, but in 
the wide sense of our whole body politic. Whatever makes for the develop- 
ment of our people and our country is constructive. The laying of a side- 
walk is an act of constructive progress, and so also may be the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

- ‘“*IT emphasize the word which we are bringing to the front because I be- 
lieve it embodies, perhaps better than any other word in our language, the 
need of the country and, particularly, of California. We ought to be, and 
unless we are to go backward, we must be, a constructive people. And we 
must apply the spirit of construction not only to material things, but to 
the social and political organization which is so closely related to our 
material development—which is, indeed, the brain and heart and soul 
of it.”’ 


The proposition to bring the women into the movement on 
the basis of absolute equality with men was most favorably 
received. In explanation of this, Mr. Smythe spoke as follows: 
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‘* We aim to bring into this comionaee movement the thoughtful men 
and women of California and, ultimately, of the United States. Some 
people will ask, why the women? And the answer is, because the point 
has been reached, in the evolution of civilization, when public opinion is 
shaped as much by women as by men; when the educational work of the 
world is done rather more by women than by men; and when no popular 
movement may hope to succeed unless it be approved by that intuitive 
sense of justice with which God has peculiarly endowed womankind. If 
the women of California really desire that the Constructive League shall 
become a living, a breathing and an expanding power in the life of this 
State, then it must surely become such. For woman votes everywhere, 
save at the ballot-box, and her influence votes even there. The fact that 
she is, for the present, denied the ballot is only another reason why she 
should be given full suffrage, with all that it implies, in a popular move- 
ment like that which we have undertaken.”’ 


Next to the participation of the women, no feature of the 
new plans has received such hearty approval as the proposition 
to have the local branches of the League become active in local 
constructive work. The speaker referred to this matter as 


follows : 

‘““The unit of our organization is the local club. We desire that each 
local club shall occupy a sphere of its own in which it shall be supreme, 
yet that it shall affiliate with the broader State and national movements, 
cooperating in their work of propaganda and in carrying out particular 
things in which they may be engaged. But let us look for a moment at 
the all-important local club. 

“There is no community so small or so large that it has not constructive 
work of its own that must be done to keep it moving along the line of 
progress. It may be the improvement of streets and parks. It may be 
the revision and amendment of the local charter. It may be the utiliza- 
tion of public property, now idle and unproductive. For instance, in the 
city where I live we have thousands of acres of land belonging to the 
municipality which might be made a productive asset of high value, but 
which are now utterly idle and useless. 

‘* We want the local constructive club to take the lead in doing every- 
thing which will add to the beauty or prosperity of the community in 
which it exists. In most of our larger cities there are various organiza- 
tions for this purpose. Where this is the case, our local clubs seek to affili- 
ate with other organizations, which are asked to name representatives to 
serve on our managing committee. Thus all the forces working for im- 
provement are unified, while each organization retains its individuality. 
But in a large majority of western communities there are no such organi- 
zations. Where this is the case, the local constructive club aims to cover 
the entire field and to take the lead in bringing about improvements 

‘*The local clubs are federated in the Constructive League, which is 
governed by the usual officers and executive committee. It also has a 
Council composed of representative men and women who bring this organi- 
zation into the closest relations with public-spirited people throughout the 
country. The local clubs enjoy absolute independence in dealing with 
local questions, while the attitude of the League on the larger issues that 
affect the entire membership is determined by means of initiative and 
referendum.”’ 

The speaker then suggested three large lines of work, in addi- 
tion to that which may be done by each club in its local field. 
These three subjects each revresent a different method of work 


which the League may wisely adopt. 

First, popular education concerning the interesting political 
institutions of New Zealand. It is not expected that these ques- 
tions will be live issues in the immediate future. ‘*‘ But noth- 
ing could be clearer,” said the speaker, “‘than that the day will 
surely come when we must adopt some such policies in order to 
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give men easy access to the soil and so develop our resources 
to the best advantage. It is time to enter upon a great work of 
education, and prepare our people for what is to be done by the 
statesmanship of the future.” 

Second, the perfection and extension of coéperative organiza- 
tion among producers. This work can be done without obtain- 
ing new legislation. The Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety has done it for Ireland very successfully.* It must be with 
us, as it has been with Horace Plunkett and his associates, a 
labor of years. But no single thing which the Constructive 
League can possibly do will more powerfully assist in raising 
the standard of living for our peopie. 

Third, the formulation, advocacy and enactment of a new 
irrigation law for California. This is the nearest and most 
urgent duty of the League. We fought the Works Bill last 
winter, and expect to be called upon to dosoagain. As was 
said at the time, ** we are unwilling that anyone should build 
a shanty where we are proposing to erect a palace.” ‘The time 
has come to begin work on the palace. An irrigation bill will 
be drawn in line with the principles of the League. It will be 
carefully perfected with the aid of those who do the real work 
of irrigation—who turn the stream from its channel and dig 
their living from the soil. This done, the measure must be ex- 
pounded and made plain to the people. Then a legislature must 
be chosen which will make the measure a law. This may only 
be done by realizing one of the fundamental objects of the 
League—"' to vitalize our politics and compel political parties to 
deal with living questions of constructive character.” 

The inaugural meeting of the reorganized movement was a 
complete success, and there is no doubt whatever that the League 
will go forward with increasing prosperity and usefulness. 
Thanks to the generous reports of the newspapers, the audience 
included nearly all the people of Southern California ; and, 
thanks to the Associated Press, the audience extended through- 
out the State. 

No doubt was felt, in advance of the meeting, that the new 
plan of including women in the membership would prove popu- 
lar, nor that the proposition to frame and urge a substitute for the 
Works Bill would arouse wide public interest. The gratifying 
surprise of the meeting was the fact that such deep interest was 
manifested in the plan of making the League useful in connec- 
tion with local improvements. Among the highly interesting 
suggestions which came forth spontaneously from the meeting 


were the following: that the League should take a foremost 
part in carrying through to completion the project for the re- 








*See Out West for June, page 770. 
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construction of ‘‘El Camino Real” (the King’s Highway or 
old Mission Road) from San Francisco to San Diego, and that 
for this purpose local clubs shall be formed to codperate in 
bringing each county and each community into a plan of codpera- 
tive action ; that the League shall assist in popularizing and 
realizing the plans of the Los Angeles Highway Commission 
for the construction of four roads in that county, with the city 
in the center, and the highways in the shape of a cross, granite 
mile-stones to mark each ten blocks, which will be numbered as 
is done on the thoroughfares of the city; that the League serve 
as the ever-ready machinery to enable the public to circulate 
petitions in connection with the use of the initiative, referendum 
and recall provided by the new charter of Los Angeles. There 
were other suggestions, but these will serve to show what a 
rich field of local usefulness the club membership may well cul- 
tivate under the new plan. 

The work of the organizers has begun, and is proceeding 
vigorously. What is wanted now is members, and plenty of 
them. Early in the autumn local clubs will enter upon a 
definite program of important work, and complete federation, 
not only of the various branches of the League, but of kindred 
movements, will be affected. It is expected that the new consti- 
tution and complete list of new officers will be announced in 
August Our WEsT. 


COOPERATIVE COLONY-BUILDERS. 


A STRUGGLE FOR HOMES AND INDEPENDENCE IN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF COLORADO. * 

NE is often asked to name the best place in the United 
States for the establishment of a colony, and one is 
always compelled to reply that no place is best in all re- 

spects and that each enjoys some peculiar advantage. But wide 
acquaintance with the arid region justifies the statement that, 
all things considered, no locality is superior to the Western 
Slope of Colorado. 

To begin with, it enjoys the inestimable blessing of abundant 
water supply. If you glance casually at a map you will get 
the impression that the locality consists exclusively of mount- 
ains. ‘The mountains are there, indeed, and it is these which 
make the wealth of the country. They furnish the large and 
perennial streams, make the character of the climate, and sup- 
ply large and growing home markets in the shape of mining 
camps. ‘They also place a severe limitation upon the amount of 
land which may be cultivated, and thus have a certain economic 
value in protecting the products of the neighborhood against 
disastrous competition. And this is ** protection” more effective 
and enduring than any tariff system that can possibly be 
devised. 

In the midst of these multitudinous mountains, there are 
many rich valleys of most fertile soil which has been eroded 


* This article is based on data supplied by Mr. F. B. Logan, Secretary of the Colorado 
Coéperative Company. The work it describes has been under my observation for some 
years, and, now that the success of the undertaking appears to be well assured, it may be 
presented to our readers for just what we believe it to be—an earnest attempt of earnest 
men to make homes for themselves in the wilderness.—W. E. S. 
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from the mountain-sides and deposited by the streams in the 
course of centuries. While the soil is well suited to general 
farming, it is peculiarly adapted to the growth of fruits. 
Western Colorado is famous for its peaches and apples, which 
find a ready market in the mining centers close at hand and in 
the large cities, such as Denver and Pueblo. Vegetables and 
small fruits grown here are also of rare quality, and these, too, 
are quickly absorbed by the miners in the higher mountains, 
where practically nothing is produced from the soil. Alfalfa- 
raising and dairying are extremely profitable. In fact, it is an 
all-round farming country, but of a rather gilt-edged variety. 
These beautiful valleys have a climate distinctly their own, 








PiXSon, THE TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 


gained from altitude, from the warm winds which make 
their way from the vast southwestern deserts through the 
cations of the Colorado, and from the protection which they 
enjoy from the mountains on every hand. The scenery is inde- 
scribably grand. It presents not merely pictures, but pictures 
that are painted and tinted and wrought into fantastic shapes. 
To the ever-changing aspect which the mountains, buttes and 
mesas gain from light and shadow, from sun and cloud, new and 
strange beauties are added by the reds, pinks, yellows and grays 
of soil and rock. The dry, tonic air, the warm, friendly soil, 
the wild majesty of nature, the newness and virginity of it all 
—these are conditions to inspire men to their best efforts and 
make them think of lofty ideals. I have never looked upon one 
of these valleys of the Western Slope without saying to myself: 
**Here is a place worth fighting for, and some day men w// 
fight for it.” ‘That day has come, and thereby hangs a tale. 
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AFTER THE WRECK OF TOPOLOBAMPO. 
One of the greatest colony failures of modern times was the 
socialistic experiment at Topolobampo, Mexico. But this did 
not utterly discourage some of the participants, for they had no 
sooner escaped from that ill-fated venture than they plunged 
headlong into another bold attempt to improve the conditions of 
life for average people. And in this, history was merely repeat- 
ing itself in a curious way. ‘The most successful colony in 
Colorado was founded by men who were nearly ruined by the 
socialistic colonies of Phalanx times, during the Forties. This 
was Greeley, the mother of settlements on the Eastern Slope of 
Colorado. 














SAWMILL AMONG THE PINEs. 


Immediately after the failure of Topolobampo, many of the 
disappointed colonists gathered at Denver. There, in 1894, 
they formed the Colorado Coéperative Company, the principal 
objectof which was to reclaim a portion of the public domain 
by irrigation and establish independent homes for its stock- 
holders. After examination of various localities, they selected 
a district known as Tabeguache Park, in the Western part of 
Montrose county, near the Utah boundary. The amount of 
capital named in the articles of incorporation was $100,000, 
which was later increased by $50,000. 

But the capital was entirely on paper. The incorporators had 
scarcely money enough to reach the colony. Their resources 
consisted exclusively of ambition, the ability to labor and the 
opportunity offered by access to the public domain. The finan- 
cial plan was to sell shares at $100 each to a thousand or more 
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individuals. It was contemplated that some of the stockholders 
would go to the colony and engage in the work of improve- 
ments, chiefly that of canal-building, while others would re- 
main at their trades and professions in various parts of the 
country and contribute their share to the capital by monthly 
installments. This plan had worked successfully in other 
colonies, notably at Anaheim, where German settlers from San 
Francisco inaugurated the modern settlement of Southern Cali- 
fornia half a century ago. A most important provision of the 
Colorado plan was the limitation of the amount of stock which 
an individual could buy to a single share. This preserved the 
democratic basis of the organization—** one man, one vote.” 
The plan was simple enough and workable enough—if a suffi- 














Rock-cut ON LIne or CANAL. 


cient number of earnest and persistent souls could be brought 
together and held to the task. It proposed honest codperation 
of men and money in providing irrigation facilities and laying 
the foundation of a settlement. This done, each stockholder 
would be in a position to obtain a homestead on public land and 
to get water at cost. 
ON THE ROCKS OF DISCORD 

With the aid of some advertising in the Denver papers, the 
nucleus of the colony was quickly formed. It is worth while to 
note that here, as in the case of Greeley, the more advanced 
ideas of social reform which some of the members had practic- 
ally tested in former experiences were abandoned, or greatly 
modified. Nevertheless, the principle of codperation was not 
limited to the construction and ownership of irrigation works. 
Stockholders enjoyed other privileges by virtue of their member- 
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ship, such as the right to pur- 
chase goods at the company’s 
store at actual cost and to claim 
employment of the company, pro- 
vided the applicant was available 
for such work as needed to be 
done. Members were also entitled 
to a monthly coupon book to pay 
for the necessary food supplies 
while working for the company. 

A temporary settlement was 
made and named Pifion, after the 
nut-pines of the neighborhood. 
This is about five miles below the 
point where water is diverted 
from San Miguel River, the 
source of supply for irrigation. 
During 1896, the membership in- 
creased rapidly, reaching a total 
of about four hundred. And then 
trouble came. 

Three-fourths of the members 
had never seen the site selected 
for the colony. Many of them 
were not within the State. A 
TRESTLE ACKOSS THE CaNon. considerable proportion lived in 

and around Denver, which was 
the headquarters of the company. ‘The result was the growth 
of two factions which came to be known, respectively, as ** the 
Denver faction” and ‘‘the Pioneers.” The latter was com- 
posed of those on the ground and doing the actual work of de- 
velopment. They were in a position to know the exact nature 
of the problem with which they were dealing, while the power 
to govern the enterprise rested with the Denver members. The 
result was discord, discouragement and a narrow escape from 
complete disruption. Had the colony failed then, it would have 
added another to the long list of disappointments in coéperative 
enterprise, and furnished Spencerian thinkers with an additional 
argument to justify their belief in individualism and “* the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

But the colony did not fail at this critical juncture. Among the 
pioneers of Pifion there were some with red blood in their veins. 
They were unwilling to abandon their fight for homes, and, as 
they rightfully felt, their fight for humanity. Some of the 
weak-kneed dropped out. Absentees who had been paying for 
stock by installments also left the company to its fate. But the 
* stayers ”"—well, they simply stayed! Some of them went out 
to work and sent back their earnings to sustain their families. 
Others managed to purchase a small sawmill, which they set up 
at Pifion, and proceeded to make useful and profitable in the 
manufacture of lumber, lath and shingles. By these heroic 
measures they were able to keep the work on the all-important 
irrigation ditch going, and this in spite of the fact that they 
were working largely in rock formation, which was expensive. 
Nevertheless, they persevered, and kept the enterprise and the 
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community alive until confidence and numbers began to return. 
Finally, they had the power to remove the headquarters from 
Denver to Pifion, and to elect a new Board of Directors and a 
business manager of strength and ability. Since then the work 
has proceeded prosperously, and it is now felt that the hard 
corner has been turned--that success is absolutely sure. 

THE COLONY OF TODAY. 

Since the formation of the colony nine years ago, 998 shares 
of stock have been issued, three-fourths of which are now held 
by members on the ground. The present membership is 302; 
the number of stockholders present in the colony, 82. The total 
population of the settlement is 232, of whom 72 are men, 57 
women and 103 children. At Pifion, at thel sawmill and the 














Group or SETTLERS AT SAWMILL. 


ditch-building camps, 78 buildings are used as residences, in- 
cluding 6 boarding-houses. There is a large building in the 
center of the village known as Association Hall. This was 
built by subscription, and is free to the public for religious or 
political purposes, as well as for dancing, school and dramatic 
entertainments. The buildings, invariably of lumber, are of 
somewhat temporary character, but within most of the homes 
there is evidence of taste and culture, and doubtless when the 
settlers build permanent houses they will be substantial and 
attractive. 

The industries of the community are embraced in five depart- 
ments—the sawmill, the freighting, the store, the dairy and the 
garden. Each department has a supervisor, who makes monthly 
reports to the Board of Directors. Particular pride is felt in 
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the colony school, which is maintained at a high standard and 
has a large attendance. 

The colonists have been assembled from many parts of the 
world. Nearly every State in the Union, as well as several 
European countries, are represented. The utmost tolerance pre- 
vails as to religious and political matters. No one will be sur- 
prised, however, to learn that Socialism is the predominant 
political creed of these brave Soldiers of Coéperation. In view 
of this. fact, it is the more creditable to them that in their 
present work they have gone no further in the way of radical 
measures than they had reason to believe they could go success- 
fully. Thus it has become necessary to depart from the original 
plan which permitted no single member to own more than one 
share of stock. In order to pull through their difficulties it was 
necessary to accept assistance where it could be found. Never- 
theless, the control still rests with the people, who discuss their 
affairs in town meeting and choose their directors annually. 

It is expected that water will be delivered upon the fertile 
lands of Tabeguache Park in the spring of 1904. Then people 
and buildings will leave Pifion and move into the Promised 
Land. 

Here is a beautiful valley of 30,000 acres, favored with the 
best climate and surrounded with the noblest scenery. Irriga- 
tion, industry and a high ideal of human brotherhood ought 
to make it, in years to come, not merely a garden spot, but one 
of the famous and historic places in the West. For in the dark 
days of 1896, when the undertaking was,very nearly upon the 
shoals of disaster, men and women suffered real hardships and 
manifested genuine heroism in order that this new outpost on 
the frontiers of civilization—and of the higher civilization for 
which Coéperation stands—should not perish from the earth. 

It is possible that the struggle for the reclamation of Tabe- 
guache Park is the very last instance of the kind we shall see 
in the arid region, though it is far from the first. The new 
policy of national irrigation means that hereafter the plethoric 
public purse shall be drawn upon to make the public domain 
habitable, so that American citizens may enter into their 
heritage without these toils and sacrifices. The glorious work 
is already begun, though it will be years yet before the results 
may be harvested by those who need homes. In the meantime, 
the man who wants to take up land at once will surely do well 
to make the acquaintance of the coéperative colony-builders at 
Piftion, Colorado. 

The views presented in illustration of this article were taken a yearago. Since then 
the large trestle has been completed and much other costly ditch work accomplished. 
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CALIFORNIA SUMMER RESORTS. 
By A. J. WELLS. 


HEN President Roosevelt called California ‘‘ the land beyond the 
(2?) West,’”’ he indicated its relations to other lands. There is no 
standard of comparison. It is a land by itself, with almost noth- 

ing of the usual about it. Its landscapes are as exceptional as its pro- 
ductions ; its climate as unique as its topography; its resting places as 
romantic as its history. Is any other land as full of scenic wonders? Is 
any other as rich in beauty? Does any other offer alike a refuge from 
winter cold and summer heat? Yet this land of the orange has vast re- 
gions where the summer temperature is the most perfect in the world. 
The mountain valleys ; the giant forests of the Sierra slopes; the region 
of the glacial lakes ; the redwoods of the Coast Range; the lower terraces 
near the sea, and the seaside cities from Santa Cruz to San Diego have an 
almost ideal summer climate ; no heat, no dust, no sultry nights, no insect 




















Mr. SHASTA. 


pests, no sterms, no clouds, no sudden changes, but tonic, balsamic, de- 
lightful air for months together. 

Begin with the Shasta country. Here at the foot of this 

‘** Burned out crater, healed with snow,”’ 

at an elevation which disturbs no one’s breathing, the air is full of life, 
and what charm of cafion and river, of forest and snowy mountain. I 
have watched out of sunshine on a July afternoon a vagrant cloud on 
Shasta’s summit distilling rain on the lower slopes, and scattering snow 
above. Ihave crossed wild mountain-meadows in the neighborhood, lush 
with grass and starred with flowers, and have found, almost warm, the 
couch of the deer, which my footsteps startled; from beside Castle Lake, 
lying placid among the hills 7,000 feet above the sea, I have seen the sunset 
glow on Shasta, or from the banks of the McCloud, twenty-five miles away, 
have dropped the fishing-rod to watch the morning spread upon the mount- 
ains, the passing pageant more attractive than the trout. If one cares for 
fine scenery, it is all about him, with breadth and distance and atmosphere 
unexcelled. The whole upper cafion of the Sacramento is full of springs ; 
trout abound, shade is abundant, and in camp or hotel or cottage, summer 
days are full of comfort. 
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Tue Ferry Station, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Coming lower down among the broken hills of the Coast Range in 
Sonoma County, we are in the volcanic belt, a wonderland of chemical 
forces and combinations called the Geysers. The altitude here is only 
about 1,700 feet, but the nearer presence of the ocean, while not evidenced 
by either winds or fogs, is felt in the tempered air. The Geysers are not 
a show place, to be visited as one would a museum or look over the Petri- 
fied Forest, not faraway. ‘‘Geyser Cafion”’ is indeed a star actor in the 
Plutonian play, and the stage accompaniments are suggestive and startl- 
ing. But all these impressive phenomena are set in the midst of pictur- 
esque and charming scenery, aud the medicinal springs are wonderful 
enough to make the fortune of a principality in Europe, if located there. 




















LAKE TAHOE. 
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Going still further toward the Coast, we have the pleasant town of 
Cloverdale, with Glen Mineral Springs, and the romantic Russian River ; 
near Ukiah are the well-known Vichy Springs and, accessible by stage, the 
Witter Springs, while Willits occupies a pleasant little valley on the edge 
of the great redwood forest of Mendocino County. Eel River is not far 
away, and an attractive hotel makes the little railroad town a good place 
for rest or recreation. It is on the line of the California Northwestern. 

Passing Lake County, full of springs and dells, and bathed everywhere 
in a delicious atmosphere, we cross over the Sacramento Valley and go into 
the foothills of the Sierras. Here is Auburn, a beautiful town, with a dry 
and pure air, and attractions which will make it a city some day, with 
orchard lawns and orange groves for its environs. 

Dutch Flat, further up, and Towles and Blue Cafion, have the air of the 























Rusicon Point, TABOR. 


pines and the mountain, the romance of the olden time lingering in every 
gulch, and with the beauty of the Alps and Appenines surrounding them. 

Below the line of the Overland lie the glacial lakes, Independence, 
Donner and Weber. They are famous for their beauty and their trout, and 
many sportsmen go there year by year, never wearying of the attraction 
of the pine forest, the sapphire lake and the fish that respond to the deceit- 
. ful lure. Wonderfully restful are such regions of the Sierras, and lungs 

never inhaled a sweeter air. 

But the matchless lake lies beyond. Tahoe is one of the world’s gems, 
and the lake and the region roundabout is perhaps the most popular mount- 
ain resort in the State. Europe has nothing like it. Lakes are found at 
higher elevations than this, but none with Tahoe’s majestic proportions, 
its surpassing splendor of color, and its great depth, and all about it are 
other mountain lakes, scooped out of the granite by the glacier, and trout 
streams and waterfalls, and mountain peaks and mountain meadows with 
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Arcn Rocks, SANTA CRUz. 


willow-fringed brooks and magnificent forests—a region whose attractions 
are not soon exhausted. 
The ride around the lake in the little steamer is one of great enjoyment. 
We took it years ago in the perfect weather of that region, and the memory 
of that transparent water, and of the glorified mountains reflected in it, is 
a joy today. So we recall the trout stream at the old dam among the 
trees, and the stretches of clear water among the willows in the mountain 
meadow beyoud, and are half afraid to go back and try it again lest the 
glamour of those July days be left out of the later experience. « 
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** We had a vision of our own 
Ah, why should we undo it ?”’ 

Cascade Lake, Fallen Leaf, Heather and others—what gems they are! 
and what wildness, solitariness, aloofness, what sense of seclusion for the 
introspective man upon their shores! The great lake has its crowds, its 
social atmosphere, but these hidden ‘lakes of the woods’”’ have a charm 
for the tired man who needs to go back to his work with recruited energies, 
and a camp in these highlands—ah, dear me, we feel like a Scotchman, and 
cannot be content in town while ‘‘ our heart’s in the highlands.”’ 

Cross the breadth of the State now, angling down past San Francisco, 
where you will want your overcoat ona July afternoon, but will find per- 

















Horr. CORONADO. 


fect weather in September and October, on to Santa Cruz. Here is the 
atmosphere of the sea, full of ozone, coming in to you fresh every moment, 
not damp, with no suspicion of fog, warmed by the sunshine, and exhilar- 
ating as wine. Bathe in the surf, ride on the cliffs, go through the wind- 
ing streets of the picturesque little city; take lunch in a cafion not far 
away; go up the mountain side, and from among the tenanted redwoods, 
and over the roofs of resort hotels, look down upon ocean and bay ; every- 
where the prospect is pleasing and the air delicious. Now look at the map. 
Santa Cruz is eighty miles south of Richmond, Va.; it is four hundred 
miles south of Nice and Mentone; it is the region of Southern Sicily, and 
the island of Smyrna. Its climate is that of the Isles of Greece, in which 
ardent Sappho “ loved and sung,’’ and its temperature in July is exactly 
right. 

Near neighbors are Del Monte and Pacific Grove, but they lie across the 
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PACIFIC GROVE. 


famous Monterey Bay. Stop there a little. Go out fora day’s sport with 

the fish. It is morning, and all your senses are alive with the joy of it, 

when suddenly a tug at your line quickens every pulse, and a great salmon, } 
weighing twenty-five pounds, breaks into sight with a kind of indignant 

rush and you are in the midst of a battle that would stir a mummy toexcite- 

ment. There is an air of “‘ misty antiquity’’ about the town of Monterey 

interesting in so new a country, and it has a quaintness which attracts the 

artist folk. 

Del Monte is acombination of nature and art—the freedom of the wilder- 
ness with the luxury of a palace. The magnificent yet homelike hotel, 
suggesting an English country house; the fine grounds which keep the 
charm of wildness in touch with artistic gardening ; the splendid drives, 
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CAPITOLA. 


the views of bay and mountain; the lake, the games, the bathing, the 
fishing and hunting ; the sighing of the forest and the lullaby of the surf; 
the cool evenings, the crackling fires in the fireplaces, all combine to make 
an ideal place of rest. Robert Louis Stevenson loved the scenery of the 
coast about Monterey, and that delightful combination of ocean and shore, 
known as the Seventeen Mile Drive, is said to have been set apart at his 
suggestion. 

Pacific Grove lies near the point of the peninsula, close to the shore of 
the charming bay, and is a little world by itself. With a summer popula- 
tion of 8,000, it combines the resources of the city with the quiet of the 
country, and street and grove, shop and camp are on good terms all 
summer. Not only so, but here rest and recreation are joined with oppor- 
tunities for mental and moral culture. A great assembly hall provides for 
religious and educational! gatherings, and the beauty of the forest and the 
charm of the ocean is made the inspiration for study and work. 


It is the philosophy of Goethe put into practice. 
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** Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere.” 

Nature does not speak the same language toall of us. She is polyglot, 
and every man hears in the tongue he can understand. 
** Kettles and pans 
; Says the bell of St. Ann’s. 
' Apples and lemons 
Says the bell of St. Clements,”’ 
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Tue Curr House, San FRANctsco. 


and we hear as we can, and go our way taking the good the gods provide 

Down the coast, sitting serene beside her smiling summer sea, is Santa 
Barbara, and those whom Destiny has allotted other and less favored 
habitations go there at intervals to share the beauty, to breathe the air, 
and rest in the shadow of the trees, or on the verandas of her great hotels. 

**How do you grow old so gracefully ?’’ one asked Dumas, and he an- 
» swered, ‘‘ Madam, I give all my time toit.’’ One who goes to Santa Bar- 
bara wants to give all his time to the enjoyment of it, and then will go 
back again, feeling that some secret of contentment is here, that haste is 
crudity, and that time only is needed to ripen experience into satisfaction. 
The *‘ Fountain of Youth’’ was probably a delusion, but in such an air as 
this, beside such a gleaming sea, even old age should find compensation, 
and grow lean and shrunken more gracefully than elsewhere. 
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Time would fail us to tell of Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach and 
San Diego, the towns/and cities washed by the same ocean currents and 
bathed in the same matchless atmosphere that Santa Barbara is. Coronado 
has been as much praised, reviewed, kodaked and painted as the Channel 
City. ‘The great hotel on the finger of sand is wonderfully attractive, but 
the seasonal reappearance of the Tent City, on the same beach, is a tribute 
to the climate, and to the many resources of the region. Whether you go 
there for rest, for ‘‘the harvest of a quiet eye,’’ or for the gayer passing 
of the days, you will come away witha backward look. 

Nor is Southern California without a mountain climate of the finest in 
midsummer, or earlier and later, if you wish. From May to October, such 




















AVALON. CATALINA ISLAND. 


places as the Ojai Valley, back of Ventura, at an elevation of about 1,000 
feet ; the Alpine Tavern, at the summit of Mt. Lowe ; Squirrel Inn, above 
San Bernardino; Smiley Park, Seven Oaks, and the whole Bear Valley 
region in the San Bernardino Mountains near Redlands are delightful re- 
sorts, over-arched by skies that seem never to have borne a cloud. 

It is the same summer sea all the way below Point Concepcion ; a little 
softer air blows over it than farther north, but the summer climate of all 
the coast we have traversed cannot be matched even on Mediterranean 
shores. 

Going up the brown Sierra foothills now, we take the stage at Visalia 
for Redstone Park, and thence by pack and saddle to the camp in the Giant 
Forest at Round Meadow. Here is a haunt for Robin Hood, a green wood 
beside which Sherwood Forest was but a grove of callow saplings. A 
Scotch neighbor said of John Ruskin that he was ‘‘much resigned to his 
own company,’’ and such a man would be at home at once in the sun- 
flecked solitude of this woodland. Seven townships, embracing the 
largest number of Big Trees, in one of the most wonderful regions of the 
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High Sierras, are under the protection of the Government, and here the 
camp is located. Easily accessible from it is the magnificent scenery of 
of the Kings River and Kern River Cajions, rivalling Yosemite. And the 
trout! Isaac Walton nevercaught such ‘* whoppers’’ as are found here, nor 
did English sportsmen ever see the resplendent golden trout, which are 
found only in Kern River and Whitney Creek, and not elsewhere in the 
world. Bear and deer, mountain lions, grouse and squirrels, are plenty, 
and if hunter becomes the hunted, the trees are large and tall. Kings 
River Cafion can be reached by stage and trail from Sanger, and like the 
other is a wild and beautiful mountain region. The General Grant Na- 
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tional Park is easily reached from Millwood, and the great Cajion itself, 
with its colossal walls, is made by horseback trail from the same point. 

Cedar Grove is on the South Fork of Kings River, under the brow of the 
high Sierra, and here is a summer camp. From this as a base of sup- 
plies, the wilderness invites your exploration; great trout wait for your 
lure, and mountains invite you to climb to where the vision is taxed by dis- 
tance, and the mind is filled with wonder. 

But the great scenic wonder of the world lies northward, and returning 
to Sanger, we go to Raymond, and take stage for Yosemite. Midway lies 
*“* Wawona,’’ a mountain hotel in as fine a setting as California can show. 
The Merced, the mountain meadow, the Falls below Bald Mountain, Sig- 
nal Peak, from which the eye ranges out over the Sacramento Valley to the 
Coast Range, and the proximity of the Mariposa Grove, make this a de- 
lightful resort. What a camping place the Mariposa Grove would be. The 
fluted tree trunks, the absence of undergrowth, the thick, brown carpet, 
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Hotet ArcaAptIA, SANTA MONICA. 


the soft air that seems to caress you, the clear water, never far to seek, the 
outlook from the edge of the plateau over the great Natural Park where 
the hotel stands, the vigorous old trees themselves, so free from signs of 
age or decrepitude, so untouched by decay that it is a tonic to move 
among them—the man who is not soon weary of his own company reviews 
his youth in this grand fellowship of the trees, and goes his way witha 
stronger pulse-beat. 

Yosemite will fitly end our hasty review of the places which invite us to 
simpler life. ‘‘Alabama,’’ said the Indian, when fleeing from the face of 
his enemy, and crossing, as he supposed, the last river, *‘Alabama, here 
we rest.”” If anywhere a restless man could rest, it would seem to be in 
this glorious valley. There is such beauty, such sublimity, such fadeless 
splendor of cliff and tree and waterfall, such variety of interest, yet such a 
sense of seclusion, of remoteness, of aloofness from the strife of business 
and the cares of life, that the airis full of repose: the very water of the 
cataracts at a little distance seems to come down leisurely, swaying earth- 
ward with an easy grace ; the stirring of the pine boughs in this ‘“‘ Garden 
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of the Gods”’ is like the gentle breathing of a summer day, and the quiet 
is broken only by the rhythmic movement of the stream at your feet, and 
the musical vibration of the waterfalls in the distance. Tennyson’s island- 
valley of Avalon, where Arthur would rest, and *‘ heal him of his grievous 
wound,’’ was not more fair than this mountain valley, and a camp amid 
the flowers and trees of the valley floor, buttressed by these sheer walls, on 
which every waterfall is a line of light, and over all the pale blue of the 
Californian sky—Ah, that ought to take the twist out of the most gnarled 
human growth, if repeated often enough. 

‘*All work and no play’’—that old proverb packed the wisdom of centu- 
ries into a sentence. Froebel says that ‘* the true child is a playing child.” 
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MARIPOSA GROVE. 


Sothe true man has his playtimes. He goes apart for rest and recreation, 
as Browning went at last to Asolo, to ‘‘ disport,’’ as he said, ‘“‘in the open 
air, to amuse one’s self at random.’’ Andif a man can go apart under Cali- 
fornia skies, in air full of the iodines of the sea, or the breath of the 
pines ; on the shores of forested lakes, or where 
‘Cataracts blow their trumpets 
from the steep ’”’ 

and in this great glad world of sun and summer find a thousand idyllic 
places in which to rest, and come back to work with recruited energies—if 
he can and does not, he is drawing on the organic springs of existence too 
freely. The Vacation Habit is a good one. Anda vacation in California 
has no parallel. 
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EaGLe LAKE—IN THE HIGH SIERRAS. 


MEMORIES OF THE SIERRAS. 
By LILLIAN SHUEY. 


S it the bird of silver tongue 

| That to the tall pines flew, 
Or thoughts of plumy boughs, low hung, 

That stir my heart anew ? 


Is it the cedar-scented wind, 
The white azaleas rare, 

Or is it something undefined, 
That lifts my spirit’s care ? 


Is it the thought of dear great trees 
That makes me brave to do, 

Is it the wood’s fair memories, 
Or is it thoughts of you ? 


Oakland, Cal. 








